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PREFACE 


No manifestation of a world in flux is more tragic than the 
millions of refugees. In Europe, in Asia and in the Middle East, 
an estimated sixty million of these people are now living uncer- 
tainly from day to day, with little hope of returning to the homes 
from which they fled and with only a dim hope of building new 
and useful lives in other lands. 

A flood or an earthquake evokes immediate and generous re- 
sponse. The refugees, however, victims of ideological conflicts 
and of the vast destructions of war, have aroused more fear than 
commiseration. Their very numbers inspire a sense of hopelessness 
and each time a new conflict breaks out there are new streams 
of the dispossessed for whom there is neither shelter nor safety. 

Nevertheless, when the Constitution of the International Re- 
fugee Organization was opened for signature in December 1946, 
it was a milestone in human history. Despite its almost exclusive 
emphasis on Europe, the new Organization represented the first 
concerted effort to deal comprehensively with the problem of 
refugees. Its activities have been carried forward with a gener- 
osity of spirit which has resulted in a magnificent record of 
achievements and an invaluable guide for the future. Now that 
its work is being brought to a close, the United Nations is again 
faced with an urgent need for adopting adequate collective meas- 
ures to deal with a refugee problem which is even greater than 
it was in 1946 — and is constantly growing. 

M. René Ristelhueber, the author of the present article, has 
a rare combination of experience and knowledge. As a career 
diplomat in the French Foreign Service he has served in many 
areas of the world, including the post of Minister Plenipotentiary 
in Sofia shortly before the outbreak of the war. His knowledge of 
the countries from which the refugees have come and his deep 
and long-standing sympathy with their plight give him a partic- 
ular competence in the field. Working in cooperation with the 
International Refugee Organization, he is bringing out shortly a 
comprehensive volume entitled, Au Secours des Refugiés. 

Acknowledgment is made to Major Ronald Griffin for his 
assistance in the translation of M. Ristelhueber’s manuscript. 

Anne Winslow 
April 1951 Editor 
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THE INTERNATIONAL REFUGEE 
ORGANIZATION 


By René Ristelhueber 


INTRODUCTION 


_ Refugees and deportees— the victims of two human im- 
pulses, violence and intolerance—are a problem as old as 
history itself. 

In early biblical times, Hebrews, fearing the hostility of the 
Pharoahs, left Egypt to search for the Promised Land in one of 
the first collective migrations. This was the Exodus, the fore- 
runner of all others. When the Children of Israel were taken as 
prisoners to Babylon after the destruction of Jerusalem, they 
wept over the Captivity in lamentations which remain those of 
all deported people. The departure of the Holy Family to seek 
refuge in Egypt has become a symbol for all those who abandon 
their homes to bring their children into safety. 

It was left to the Greek genius, which had developed the idea 
of liberty, to devise a means of protection against intolerance. 
This led to the right of asylum which made sacred any person 
who had sought refuge in a neighboring city. 

Christianity adopted and enlarged a concept which corre- 
sponded to its ideal of charity. But although charitable, the 
churches, like all custodians of truth, showed very little toler- 
ance. In turn, Jews in Spain, Puritans and later Catholics in 
England, and Huguenots in France were forced into exile. The 
first of these exiles contributed to the Moslem world the benefit 
of their talent for trade, the second gave rise to the prodigious 
prosperity of the United States, and the third endowed Prussia 
with the middle class which it lacked. In truth, the arrival of 
refugees tends to enrich a country. 

Religious intolerance was followed in the eighteenth century 
by political intolerance. The French Revolution proclaimed an 
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ideal of liberty and equality. Vainly repudiated by a handful of 
emigrés, this ideal set Europe in a turmoil. National and political 
movements sprang up on all sides in the name of freedom for 
peoples or for individuals. Patriots and revolutionaries sought 
asylum in the liberal countries — France, England, Switzerland. 
But the Polish, Italian, German and Rumanian refugees were 
only a small select group. Europe had not yet experienced collec- 
tive expulsions and mass flights. 

Not till the beginning of the twentieth century did the world 
witness the spectacle of mass deportations and migrations remi- 
niscent of primitive ages. To political intolerance, which had 
never been so rampant, was added ethnic discrimination. The 
great empires of Eastern Europe were made up of many different 
peoples. Among them there was none of the feeling of unity 
which characterized Western Europe where there was a merging 
of the ideas of citizenship and of nationality. This fact became 
apparent when the Ottoman and Austro-Hungarian empires, 
and, to a certain extent, the Russian empire, disintegrated, free- 
ing nations which first formed governments and then attempted 
to establish frontiers. Hardly had a very unstable equilibrium 
been reached among them before Nazi violence, the second 
World War and the pressure of Soviet imperialism began to 
unsettle all solutions and bring confusion to its height. When 
hostilities ceased, the world had never before known so many 


deportees and refugees. 
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I 


THE REFUGEE PROBLEM BEFORE THE SECOND 
WORLD WAR 


The Balkan Wars and Ethnic Transfers of Populations 


The inextricable intermingling in the Balkans of peoples with 
conflicting aims and interests destined the area, inevitably, to be 
a radiating center of migrations. There, in fact, commenced, at 
the beginning of this century, the great migrations which were 
to spread by degrees over the greater part of Europe. 

The Balkan wars of 1912 and 1913 started the process. The 
breaking up of the Ottoman Empire necessitated a new and 
singularly difficult redistribution of territory. The Greeks and 
Bulgarians tried to regroup themselves upon the lands which 
they had obtained, each ejecting minorities belonging to the 
other nationality. The Peninsula was already a scene of popula- 
tions in movement when the war of 1914 added the exodus of 
Serbs flying before the occupation of their country by the Aus- 
trian army. 

These displacements did not end with the cessation of hostil- 
ities. The revolt of the Turkish Nationalists against the peace 
conditions imposed by the Allies, and the ambition of the Greeks, 
started a new conflict. When the Greek army, after initial suc- 
cesses, was defeated, Christians in the Smyrna area were seized 
with panic which made them press in terrible disorder toward 
Constantinople where the Allied armies were still stationed. 

As the Turks wished to gather their whole population to- 
gether in Asia, and as the Greeks no longer felt safe there, the 
question of an exchange of population was raised. This was, in 
fact, what was done by the Treaty of Lausanne: 1,300,000 
Greeks left the shores of Asia Minor and 400,000 Turks were 
installed in their place. This forced migration, which was one of 
the greatest in history, was a new and brutal measure, but in the 
long run it proved effective and profitable. Carried out in an 
orderly and methodical manner under the aegis of the League of 
Nations, it put an end to the enmity between Greece and Turkey 
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and helped the former’s development by bringing her many new 
and active citizens deeply attached to a country which they had 
always regarded as their true fatherland. In view of the success 
of this experiment, a similar transfer was later carried out in 
Bulgaria. This effort to concentrate within a country homogene- 
ous peoples who had been dispersed by the chance march of 
events resulted in a more rational ethnic regrouping. 


The Russian Revolution and the Political Migrations 


Political emigration, in which the above process is reversed, 
is a very different matter. In this case, the country of origin does 
not acquire new citizens, but, on the contrary, loses a proportion 
of its inhabitants, who escape from it for ideological reasons, 
mingled with motives of self-interest and pride, and go to some 
distant country where they form groups of exiles. 

If the Balkan wars started the ethnic migrations, it was the 
Bolshevik revolution which caused one of the great political 
migrations of the present day. After the excesses of the revolu- 
tion, nearly a million and a half Russians fled in the most utter 
destitution seeking refuge in neighboring countries. Soon, when 
these countries objected to this invasion, the emigrés spread in 
all directions, overflowing into France on one side and as far as 
China on the other. Wherever they went, their presence gave rise 
to the same problems of lodgings, maintenance and legal protec- 
tion. 

For some time the emigrés depended on the generosity of 
private relief societies which did their best to help them. But 
the problem became one of such magnitude that the League of 
Nations could no longer leave to private charity the task of 
relieving their distress. It was essential to set up some organiza- 
tion to coordinate the various efforts. This took the form of the 
High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees under the direction of 
Dr. Fridtjof Nansen of Norway. 


The League of Nations and Nansen’s Work 


The Norwegian scientist was an unusual and attractive per- 
sonality who had achieved fame in the past by his expedition to 
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the North Pole. Since then, his energy, his gifts as a negotiator 
and organizer and his love of humanity had served to reinforce 
his reputation. He had already supervised the repatriation of 
nearly half a million prisoners of war and had helped the victims 
of the terrible famine which had ravaged Russia in 1921. No one 
was more qualified than he for this new task. 

Nansen drew up such a realistic program that it is still in 
force. It entailed a study of methods of spreading the cost of 
maintenance of the refugees among the various countries, the 
investigation of their number and occupations, a search for em- 
ployment with the help of the International Labour Office 
(ILO), efforts to have immigration laws relaxed, and lastly, the 
establishment of an identity document in order to put an end 
to the existence of a large group of human beings with no legal 
status. As early as 3 July 1922, sixteen states, at a conference in 
Geneva, agreed in principle to a document which was to become 
known as the “Nansen passport.” For the first time, the refugee 
world began to benefit from some kind of legal status. This legal 
protection was supplemented by the efforts of ILO in helping 
them to find employment and in safeguarding their rights as 
workers. 

A general plan of action on behalf of the refugees was thus 
mapped out both in the legal and the economic fields, and pro- 
tection was gradually extended to Armenians, Assyrians and even 
to a certain number of Turks who had fled from their countries, 
as well as to the Russians. When the great philanthropist, who 
had for ten years inspired this work with his ardent faith, died 
in May 1930, he left the world a model and the fruits of his 
pioneering efforts. The League of Nations could not honor his 
memory in a more fitting way than by carrying on the work 
under his name. This was the task of the Nansen Office. 


Protection of the Growing Number of Refugees 


Hitler’s rise to power soon produced a new flood of refugees. 
Within three years, nearly 80,000 people had fled across the fron- 
tiers of Germany. The League of Nations could not remain 
indifferent to their misfortune. In 1933 a High Commissioner 
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for Refugees from Germany was appointed by resolution of the 
League of Nations Council. However, because of Germany’s 
opposition to it, the High Commissioner’s Office was created as 
an independent agency, operating with its own funds and respon- 
sible to a Governing Body of states. After Germany had broken 
away from the League, it became possible to abolish this fiction, 
and the office became an integral part of the League in 1936. 

Numerous societies in the United States had shown the great- 
est generosity in helping the refugees, but the United States 
government, which was not a member of the League, had been 
slow in committing itself. In view of the seriousness and the 
magnitude of these problems, however, it became increasingly 
clear that the issue was no longer a purely humanitarian one but 
involved political questions which could not be ignored by a 
great power. These considerations and the reaction of the White 
House to public feeling led President Roosevelt to take the initia- 
tive in convening an international conference which was held at 
Evian in July 1938 to coordinate the various efforts made on 
behalf of the refugees. After this meeting, the Nansen Office and 
the High Commissioner’s Office for Refugees from Germany 
were replaced by two other institutions: a new High Commis- 
sioner’s Office, responsible for protecting the earlier refugees — 
Russians, Assyrians and, since 1935, inhabitants of the Saar 
— and an Intergovernmental Committee on Refugees (in which 
the United States was represented), whose special responsibility 
was the emigrants from Germany and Austria. This division of 
responsibility was partly made up for by the fact that one man, 
Sir Herbert Emerson, was placed at the head of the two organi- 
zations, both of which had their headquarters in London, thus 
permitting coordination of efforts. 

These new organizations had hardly been set up when a wave 
of refugees flooded France. In Spain a merciless struggle was 
taking place between Republicans and the partisans of Franco. 
After a long period of indecisive fighting, victory finally fell to 
the Falangists in the spring of 1939 and the Republican troops 
retreated toward the Pyrenees. A number of them crossed into 
France and were followed by civilians. As France had been sym- 
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pathetic to their cause, they came to ask for temporary asylum 
while waiting for what they hoped would be the imminent fall 
of the regime against which they had fought. In theory they were 
placed under the protection of the Intergovernmental Committee 
in London, but in practice, France had to undertake the burden 
of supporting nearly 200,000 people, a great many of whom were 
disabled or ill. 


Legal Protection 


This brief survey of the relief work carried out on behalf of 
the refugees before the second World War is bound to give an 
impression of complexity and discontinuity. But this is more 
apparent than real. The fact that agencies of the same kind 
were set up one after the other or were in existence simultane- 
ously, was due to the impossibility of affiliating them all with 
the League of Nations. 

Nothing shows the real continuity of the work more clearly 
than the constant progress achieved in the domain of legal 
protection. As far back as 1926, fifty-one states had signed an 
international convention recognizing the validity of the Nansen 
passport. Two years later there was a further convention govern- 
ing the civil status of the refugees. Under this convention the 
host country granted them the same rights as other aliens in 
spite of the fact that reciprocity was impossible, since those con- 
cerned had broken with their own governments. 


These provisions, which were largely made in the form of 
recommendations, were stated more specifically and in a more 
comprehensive form in the Geneva Convention of 28 October 
1933. This Convention, which was a real refugee charter, gave 
refugees a status which might be described as that of privileged 
aliens. It granted them permission to work and the right to relief 
and education, and at the same time safeguarded them against 
deportation and against discrimination in matters of law and 
taxation. Although it was signed by only eight states, and by 
them with reservations, it was nevertheless a model which, by the 
mere fact of its existence, exerted a certain moral pressure upon 
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the governments. France and Belgium, for example, have made 
it a point of honor to apply its provisions. 


Growth of the Problem 


Immediately before the second World War there were nearly 
a million people in Europe with no acknowledged nationality — 
refugees from a world of violence: their very existence meant 
that the rights of nations and individuals which had been so 
solemnly proclaimed were but meaningless phrases. For those 
who held the integrity of the individual to be fundamental in 
the concept of human society, the spectacle of these miserable 
and destitute men, women and children was profoundly shock- 
ing. And yet this was only a prelude to an even more cruel era. 


II 


THE SECOND WORLD WAR AND THE REFUGEES 


When the German Reich broke away from the League of 
Nations and occupied Austria and Czechoslovakia, it suspended 
the work of the organizations looking after refugees first in Berlin 
and then in Vienna and Prague. After each of Hitler’s rapid 
victories, refugees who thought that they had found safety were 
again pursued. The German occupation forced the Vichy gov- 
ernment to submit its resignation to the League of Nations and, 
as a result, deprived the refugees in France of the protection 
afforded by representatives of the High Commissioner’s Office. 
To compensate at least partially for this loss, the French govern- 
ment set up its own Refugees and Stateless Persons Bureau. 

The decline in the influence of the High Commissioner’s 
Office coincided with a gradual increase in that of the Inter- 
governmental Committee in London. This Committee became 
the center for refugee activities, and its mandate was extended 
by a conference held in Bermuda in 1943 to include all persons 
who were forced to leave their country for reasons of race, relig- 
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ion or political opinion; one of its noteworthy activities was the 
signing of agreements with Canada and various South American 
states which led to a series of large-scale migrations. 

While England valiantly maintained her freedom despite the 
onslaught of enemy bombs, the continent of Europe was sub- 
jected to Nazi violence. In addition to the concentration camps 
with their large Jewish populations, there came into being camps 
for prisoners of war of all nationalities, with a million and a half 
from France alone, and also camps for political prisoners and 
forced labor. These uprooted millions were further increased by 
peoples of German ethnic origin, numbering perhaps a million, 
whom Hitler’s megalomania had uprooted from the shores of 
the Baltic Sea and from Poland, the Ukraine, Bessarabia and 
Croatia, in order that the “master race” might all reside within 
the frontiers of the Reich.! 

Finally, during the last months of hostilities, the wild 
flight before the advancing Soviet armies, of those who feared 
communism, made the scene one of utter chaos. Germany in par- 
ticular, but also Austria and Italy, were transformed into an 
immense reservoir into which had poured prisoners of war, de- 
portees, resettled populations and refugees. 


The Work of UNRRA 


The liberation of France was followed by that of the rest of 
Europe; but it was a ruined and poverty-stricken Europe which 
greeted the Allied victory. The British authorities had already 
foreseen that it would be necessary to assist in its recovery and 
had been responsible for the setting up of the Allied Post-War 
Requirements Bureau.” 

President Roosevelt had had the same idea and when the 
success of the American landing in North Africa appeared to 
promise early victory, the two governments made a joint effort 


1See Jean de la Robrie, Exode, Transferts, Esclavage (Paris, Gali- 
mard, 1950), pp. 47-65. 

2 UNRRA: The History of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Association, compiled by George Woodbridge (New York, Columbia 
University Press, 1950), Vol. I, pp. 10-11. 
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to bring together all the countries interested in this project. 
This was the origin of the United Nations Relief and Rehabilita- 
tion Administration (known everywhere as UNRRA), which 
started its official existence with an agreement signed on 9 No- 
vember 1943 in Washington, where its headquarters were estab- 
lished. 

The substantial resources of UNRRA, a large part of which 
came from the United States, were devoted to the task of pro- 
viding relief and rehabilitation for the peoples in distress. This 
involved assistance to the destitute by providing them with shel- 
ter, food, clothing and medical care, and the adoption of meas- 
ures to prevent the collapse of the devastated areas by supplying 
them, as soon as they were liberated, with the equipment and 
materials basic to economic recovery. In the spring of 1945 fol- 
lowing closely on the heels of the Allied armies came UNRRA 
representatives who, with substantial assistance from the military 
forces, distributed millions of tons of supplies of all kinds, not 
only in Central and Eastern Europe, but to countries as far away 
as China. At the same time UNRRA instituted strict health 
measures, thanks to which the world escaped the epidemics 
which had been rampant at the end of the last war and which 
might easily have occurred again because of the limited area into 
which poverty-stricken populations were crowded. 

When the Allied armies arrived on German soil, they sud- 
denly came face to face with crowds of emaciated and ragged 
prisoners and deportees emerging from the ruins in which they 
had taken shelter — “skeletons dressed as convicts who on seeing 
them began to live again.”® It was essential to get these individ- 
uals back to their own countries without delay, as their alien 
presence in a starving and ruined land was likely to create dis- 
orders and unrest. There were probably ten million of them in 
all, including the refugees. The great majority were impatient to 
leave the country which had been the cause of their sufferings 
and return to their homes. More than five million of them left 
within six months thanks to the combined efforts of UNRRA 


3 General de Lattre de Tassigny, Histoire de la Premiére Armée Fran- 
¢aise (Paris, Plon, 1949). 
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and the armies of occupation. They departed in trains, trucks 
and aircraft in all directions — west to France, England, Bel- 
gium and Holland, north to Norway and Denmark, east to 
Poland and the USSR. Anxious to concentrate on the most 
urgent problems and also to avoid offending the Soviet Union, 
the military authorities and UNRRA representatives pushed 
ahead with the business of repatriation, showing a natural ten- 
dency to consider all these individuals as “Displaced Persons” — 
or DP’s, to use the now familiar abbreviated form. 

As departures thinned their ranks, resistance gradually grew. 
The problem was not as simple as had been thought. Account 
had to be taken of the fact that a large number of DP’s belong- 
ing to Eastern European countries were really terrified at the 
prospect of being sent back to states where regimes akin to that 
of the Soviet Union had been set up. It therefore became neces- 
sary to make a distinction, which had not been made in the haste 
of the first hectic days, among individuals who had been brought 
from their countries by force, between those who wished to be 
repatriated and those who were unwilling to return. This prac- 
tical difference between the two groups also created a difference 
in legal status. People in the first category, having remained 
faithful to their governments, could call on them for protection; 
those in the second category, on the other hand, having denounced 
their allegiance found themselves without any form of protec- 
tion. As their separation from their countries had now become 
voluntary, these DP’s found themselves in the same position as 
the refugees who had abandoned their homelands. 

The Atlantic Charter, which had been signed by President 
Roosevelt and Prime Minister Winston Churchill on 14 August 
1941 before the United States came into the war, had proclaimed 
their common desire to see a peace established which would give 
men assurance that they might “live out their lives in freedom 
from fear and want.” UNRRA was pursuing the second of these 
objectives by providing relief to the population of the devastated 
areas; the first came within the province of the Intergovern- 
mental Committee in London, which had become responsible for 
the protection of the refugees. The Committee accordingly sent 
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representatives to Germany to bring under its protection holders 
of Nansen passports, and to Italy to negotiate an agreement 
authorizing the carrying out of its mandate. 

Such measures, however, were inadequate to deal with a 
problem which had acquired an unexpected magnitude. More- 
over, the question involved a basic aspect of the protection of 
human rights to which the Allies had repeatedly committed 
themselves and which they had inscribed at the head of the Pre- 
amble to the United Nations Charter when they affirmed their 
faith “in the dignity and worth of the human person.” 

By concerning themselves with different aspects of the same 
problem, UNRRA and the Intergovernmental Committee were 
dissipating their energies, for each could arrive at only a partial 
solution. Furthermore, these bodies had been set up on a tem- 
porary basis and it was clear that their activities would shortly 
have to be terminated. It therefore became urgent that so vast a 
question be dealt with as a whole on an international scale. The 
United Nations, which had just come into being in the young, 
free land of America, and was preparing to build for the future 
with the enthusiasm of a faith still whole, was obviously indicated 
for this task. It was to be hoped that after the horrors of a long 
and cruel war a community of interests would inspire the nations 
to join together in helping the most pitiful victims of the conflict. 


The Formation of IRO 


When it first met in London on 12 February 1946, the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the United Nations recognized the urgency of 
the problem and instructed the Economic and Social Council to 
study it. The Council recommended that UNRRA and the Inter- 
governmental Committee in London should be succeeded by a 
non-permanent specialized agency of the United Nations, which 
would be responsible for all work done on behalf of the refugees. 
By assuming that the work of this agency would be only tempo- 
rary, the Council showed that it still shared the persistent illu- 
sions which past experience should have largely dispelled. On the 
other hand, its recommendations had the merit of establishing 
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the new agency, which was called the International Refugee 
Organization (IRO), on the widest possible basis. In order to 
ensure this it was recommended that the Organization should 
not begin to function until it was certain of the support of at 
least fifteen states, whose required contributions to the opera- 
tional budget represented three-quarters of the total. 

All the delegates agreed on these general principles. But when 
it came to the question of defining the term “refugee” and of the 
treatment to be accorded to refugees, it was apparent that there 
was a very great difference between the views of the countries of 
the West, who were in the majority, and those of the minority 
group composed of the Eastern European states. The former 
looked upon the rights of the individual as paramount, whereas 
the latter considered the state to be the sole arbiter of individual 
interests. Two different systems of philosophy clashed on the 
question of what the relationship between the individual and the 
state should be.* Which of these two views was to be adopted? 
The Western delegates maintained that assistance could not be 
withheld from any genuine refugee unless his unworthiness was 
duly established. Their opponents insisted that this was duplicity. 
The only true refugees, according to them, were the victims 
of the Nazi, Fascist and Falangist regimes. The others, both 
those who had fled before the advance of the liberating armies 
and those who refused to return to their countries, were merely 
criminals who feared justice and were trying to escape the 
punishment they deserved. These divergencies also gave rise to 
a difference in the concept of “repatriation.” The first group 
held that it could only be voluntary; the second insisted that it 
must be compulsory. 

As the discussion threatened to last forever without producing 
any result, the Western bloc tried, in vain, to win over the other 
side by making considerable concessions; emphasis was placed on 
repatriation, which was represented as being the essential task of 
the organization, and a very wide meaning was given to the 
definition of a war criminal. 


4For details of this controversy, see Nathan Chapotot, Les Nations 
Unies et les Réfugiés (Paris, Pedone, 1949). 
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In spite of this effort at conciliation, five powers — Soviet 
Russia, Poland, the Ukraine, Byelorussia and Yugoslavia — 
eventually opposed the draft when it came to a vote in the Gen- 
eral Assembly on 15 December 1946, and eighteen — including 
Czechoslovakia, Sweden and a number of the South American 
and Arab states — abstained. 

IRO was thus crippled at birth. In spite of every possible 
effort the split which it had been hoped to avoid had occurred. 
For ideological reasons which were to have wide practical re- 
percussions, the Eastern European states refused to accept the 
decision of the majority. As a result of this, a humanitarian 
organization, the very purpose of which should have been enough 
to gain unanimity, took on a political character which was to 
become even more marked as streams of refugees continued to 
arrive from Eastern Europe. 


III 


THE CONSTITUTION AND METHOD OF WORKING 
OF IRO 


Constitution of IRO 


Under its Constitution,® the role of IRO was to arrive at a 
rapid, positive and equitable solution of the problem of refugees 
and displaced persons. For this purpose it had, first of all, to 
identify those concerned, register them, classify them and pro- 
vide them with whatever material assistance and legal protection 
was necessary. After these interim measures came the next and 
final step: either repatriation which was to be encouraged in 
every possible way including, when necessary, the provision of 
clothing and of adequate food for a period of three months from 


5 For text, see Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly During 
the Second Part of Its First Session From 23 October to 15 December 
1946. (United Nations Doc. A/64/Add.1, 31 January 1947), Resolution 
62, pp. 97-110. 
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the time of departure or alternatively, emigration to and re- 
settlement in other countries. As neither of these solutions was 
applicable to the Spanish Republicans, they were to be helped to 
establish themselves temporarily until such time as a democratic 
regime was instituted in Spain; or in other words, France was 
asked to look after them for an indefinite period. 

Having drawn up the general plan of action indicated above, 
the next thing was to decide who the beneficiaries would be. 
This was a question of definition. It was a very simple matter to 
define a displaced person as being someone who had been de- 
ported from his country or obliged to leave it for racial, religious 
or political reasons. But it was much harder to define the term 
“refugee,” and the long, final text reflected the uncertainties and 
confusions resulting from the effort to reach an acceptable com- 
promise. Refugees were defined as being persons who had been 
considered refugees before the war, persons who were outside 
their country and unwilling to avail themselves of the protection 
of their government (Jews and stateless persons), victims of the 
Nazi, Fascist or Falangist regimes who had had to leave their 
country, and finally, children of sixteen years of age or under, 
who were in a foreign country without their parents. 

All the above persons were entitled to ask IRO for assistance 
and for help in being repatriated. However, if they freely ex- 
pressed a wish not to return, they were not to be compelled to do 
so, provided they had been fully informed concerning existing 
conditions in their country and had produced valid objections 
such as a rational fear of persecution, compelling family reasons 
or reasons of health. 

War criminals, quislings and other persons guilty of colla- 
boration with the enemy, or of participation in organizations 
hostile to Members of the United Nations, were excluded, and so 
were persons of German ethnic origin. Finally, care was taken to 
ensure that IRO assistance was not used to help activities which 
might disturb friendly relations among nations or create popular 
unrest. The distrust of the Russians, always inclined to suspect 
the existence of unfriendly intentions, could be detected behind 
this accumulation of vague reservations. 
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IRO still had to be given the powers and organization which 
it needed in order to carry on its work. For this purpose it was 
authorized to receive and disburse funds, to rent or purchase 
buildings, to appoint staff and also to conclude agreements with 
governments, sign contracts with occupation authorities and co- 
operate with public and private organizations. In order to carry 
out a task of this magnitude, provision was made for a budget, 
for the first financial year, of $155,860,500, exclusive of voluntary 
contributions for large-scale resettlement. This amount was di- 
vided between an administrative budget of $4,800,000 and an 
operational budget of $151,060,500. The United States contribu- 
tion to the former was based on the United Nations scale of 
assessments — 39.89 and for the latter was fixed at 45.75. 


Preparatory Commission 


With a view to speeding up the measures which had to be 
taken in order to bring the new organization into operation, it 
was decided to set up a Preparatory Commission as soon as cight 
states had notified their accession. This figure was reached® 
shortly after final action by the General Assembly and the Com- 
mission met in Geneva on 11 February 1947 electing as its Chair- 
man M. Henri Ponsot, formerly French High-Commissioner in 
Syria, Resident-General in Morocco and Ambassador to Turkey. 
The Commission appointed as the first Executive-Secretary, 
Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer of the United States, to whom fell the 
thankless task of guiding the work during an initial period of 
great financial difficulty. On 1 July 1947 the Commission took 
over the responsibilities and part of the staff of UNRRA and of 
the Intergovernmental Committee in London, both of which 
finally wound up their activities. 

It had been hoped that this interim administration would be 
of short duration. However, by July 1947 — five months after 
the first meeting — only thirteen states had become parties to the 


6 Thanks to the immediate accession of Canada, the Dominican Re- 
public, France, Guatemala, the Netherlands, Norway, the United King- 
dom and the United States. 
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Constitution.’ Other governments deterred by political reasons or 
fearing the expense involved were slow to participate. It was not 
until Denmark and Luxemburg joined on 20 August 1948 that 
the Constitution finally came into force and the Organization 
could begin to function on a permanent basis. Switzerland and 
Italy (neither of which is a Member of the United Nations) and 
Venezuela joined later, bringing the total number of members to 
eighteen ; since then there have been no further accessions. How- 
ever, certain states, although they never joined the Organization, 
have made important contributions to its work. 


General Council 


The ultimate policy-making body of IRO, the General Coun- 
cil, held its first meeting on 13 September 1948. Composed of 
the representatives of eighteen countries, the Council directs the 
work of IRO which, as one of the delegates expressed it, is only 
“the executive agent of the collective will of the States which 
form it.” 

It is in the General Council that the views of the various 
governments are expressed, that the budget is reviewed and 
approved in its final form, and that instructions are given to the 
Director-General. Each year the Director-General submits a re- 
port to the General Council which serves as the basis for discus- 
sion during which the opinions of delegates are balanced against 
the practical experience of the resporsible Director-General. 


Executive Committee 


Between sessions of the General Council, responsibility for the 
operation of the Organization is vested in the Executive Com- 
mittee — a body of nine members,® who are elected for a period 
of two years. It supervises the application of measures decided 


7 Australia, Belgium, China, Iceland and New Zealand in addition to 


the eight states already mentioned. 

8 The delegates of Australia, Belgium, Canada, France, Italy, Norway, 
the United Kingdom, the United States and Venezuela — the latter, in 
fact, representing Latin America. 
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upon by the Council, controls expenditure and makes the neces- 
sary decisions regarding urgent matters. 


Director-General 

When Mr. Arthur J. Altmeyer resigned in August 1947, he 
was succeeded by his fellow-countryman, Mr. W. H. Tuck, who 
assumed the duties of Director-General. Mr. Tuck is a member 
of one of the great American families who combine business 
experience with wide cultural and philanthropic interests. An 
artillery officer during the first World War, Mr. Tuck took part 
in relief operations on behalf first of the Finnish and later of the 
Japanese people. He directed the IRO with tact and ability, and 
when he eventually resigned, was replaced by Mr. J. Donald 
Kingsley, also a United States citizen. Mr. Kingsley has special- 
ized in the study of economic and social questions, which he 
taught both at Syracuse University and at Antioch College. He 
was assistant to the President of Antioch when, soon after the 
entry of the United States into the war, his government inter- 
rupted his academic career by appointing him Deputy Director 
of the United States War Manpower Commission. His interest 
in social security, public health, and problems of rehabilitation 
later marked him out for the job of Assistant Administrator of 
the United States Federal Security Agency. There it was that the 
General Council of IRO was to find a man who, by his com- 
petence, his past successes, his familiarity with United States 
political circles (where he counted many friends) and his energy 
and keenness, made him an obvious choice for the post of 
Director-General. He has a British deputy, Sir Arthur Rucker, 
and is assisted by three Assistant Directors-General — one from 
France, one from the Netherlands and one from the United 
States —— who are in charge of the main services — program 
planning, operations, and administrative and financial matters. 


Administrative Organization 

The same distribution of work is to be found in the Organi- 
zation’s many field offices in the zones of operation, as well as in 
the IRO delegations to reception countries. IRO has thus a net- 
work throughout the world to carry out a task which, even if it 
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is not universal as regards the number of participating states, has 
nevertheless become so by the extent of its field of action. 

Such widespread activities require a large staff. In August 
1949, when it was working at maximum capacity, IRO was 
employing no fewer than 5,684 officials and clerical staff, near- 
ly 2,600 of them being graded as “international” officials. In 
accordance with the principle of wide geographical distribution 
laid down in the Constitution, the staff includes forty-one differ- 
ent nationalities. The British are the most numerous with thirty- 
two per cent, then come the United States with seventeen per 
cent, the French with fourteen per cent, the Dutch with seven 
per cent, and so on through the list to one Peruvian. The three 
thousand locally recruited auxiliary personnel have a very differ- 
ent national distribution, belonging mainly to the countries where 
the camps are located, or, to an even greater extent, to the coun- 
tries from which the refugees come. 

At first sight one might be surprised that such a heterogeneous 
whole has been able to work together on a common task. But the 
results bear witness to the efficiency of their work. Essentially 
American methods and customs have been superimposed on the 
cosmopolitan staff. United States citizens have most of the con- 
trol in their hands. They have built up an organization which at 
first appears too complicated and painstaking, but which has 
proved to be efficient and farsighted, with practically nothing 
left to chance. And why deny that the joint pursuit of an aim 
inspired by common interests has brought those collaborating in 
this work closer together? To see IRO working is to realize that 
it has been able to build up a team spirit and a human under- 
standing which are above national differences. 


IV 
WHERE DO THE REFUGEES COME FROM? 


Before the war, there were already half a million refugees 
in Europe — White Russians and Armenians who held Nansen 
passports, German political refugees and Spanish Republicans. 
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is not universal as regards the number of participating states, has 
nevertheless become so by the extent of its field of action. 

Such widespread activities require a large staff. In August 
1949, when it was working at maximum capacity, IRO was 
employing no fewer than 5,684 officials and clerical staff, near- 
ly 2,600 of them being graded as “international” officials. In 
accordance with the principle of wide geographical distribution 
laid down in the Constitution, the staff includes forty-one differ- 
ent nationalities. The British are the most numerous with thirty- 
two per cent, then come the United States with seventeen per 
cent, the French with fourteen per cent, the Dutch with seven 
per cent, and so on through the list to one Peruvian. The three 
thousand locally recruited auxiliary personnel have a very differ- 
ent national distribution, belonging mainly to the countries where 
the camps are located, or, to an even greater extent, to the coun- 
tries from which the refugees come. 

At first sight one might be surprised that such a heterogeneous 
whole has been able to work together on a common task. But the 
results bear witness to the efficiency of their work. Essentially 
American methods and customs have been superimposed on the 
cosmopolitan staff. United States citizens have most of the con- 
trol in their hands. They have built up an organization which at 
first appears too complicated and painstaking, but which has 
proved to be efficient and farsighted, with practically nothing 
left to chance. And why deny that the joint pursuit of an aim 
inspired by common interests has brought those collaborating in 
this work closer together? To see IRO working is to realize that 
it has been able to build up a team spirit and a human under- 
standing which are above national differences. 


IV 
WHERE DO THE REFUGEES COME FROM? 


Before the war, there were already half a million refugees 
in Europe — White Russians and Armenians who held Nansen 
passports, German political refugees and Spanish Republicans. 
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A large number of them were living in France and needed only 
legal protection. 

The 720,000 people who became the responsibility of IRO 
when it started in July 1947 were in a different position. The 
great majority, 626,000, had been in the UNRRA camps, par- 
ticularly those in Germany, and about 60,000 were living in 
military and other camps scattered through the East, in Africa, 
and even in China. This total included only refugees who re- 
ceived care and maintenance, not those who were eligible merely 
for legal protection. 


Poles 


During their lightning aggression against Poland, the Ger- 
mans, not content with taking numerous prisoners, also deported 
many workers. The total of those thus reduced to slavery is 
estimated to have been some 4,000,000, of whom 750,000 are 
still “missing.” For their part, the Russians took prisoner 350,000 
soldiers as well as civilians whose number cannot be estimated 
with any accuracy. 

Despite the desperate position in which they found them- 
selves, the Poles refused to admit defeat. Wherever they could, 
they reformed themselves into groups ready to take up the fight 
again, first in France, then in England and lastly in Iran, where 
the Russians had allowed many volunteers to go. Some of these 
volunteers fought victoriously side by side with the British troops 
at Tobruk and Mount Cassino and at the close of hostilities 
170,000 of them were reassembled in England. Nearly 60,000 of 
these returned to Poland, while the remainder, many of whom 
were joined by their families, were allowed to settle in England. 
Other volunteers and a number of Polish civilians who had 
accompanied them were stranded in Iran at the close of the war. 
The British government did its best to find them at least a 
temporary home. As it was impossible to settle them all in any 
one place, the British arranged for 4,000 to be evacuated to 
India, 7,000 to the Lebanon and Palestine, 16,000 to East Africa 
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(mainly in Kenya) and 3,000 to Rhodesia. If one also takes into 
account the 300,000 Poles living in German, Italian and Austrian 
camps, the 150,000 who found homes in England and those who 
have been resettled in Canada and Australia, there emerges the 
extraordinary spectacle of an unhappy people torn asunder and 
scattered across the world. 


Lithuanians, Letts and Estonians 


The three small Baltic states — Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia — had enjoyed hardly twenty years of separate existence 
following the Bolshevik revolution, when they were once more 
absorbed by Russia. As a consequence of the German attack 
upon the Soviet Union, they fell prey to the customary Nazi 
techniques of forced enrollment and deportation. When, at last, 
the tide of war turned, large numbers of the Baltic peoples es- 
caped over the frontiers to leave behind them their ancient 
oppressors. 

It was under these circumstances that IRO gave shelter 
to nearly 150,000 of them — 70,000 Letts, 48,000 Lithuanians 
and some 20,000 Estonians. They were active, hardworking, well 
disciplined, and the group contained a high proportion of the 
professional classes. They were held in such esteem that certain 
reception countries like the United States sought them out as 
welcome additions to their citizenry. 


Ukrainians 


The example of the Ukrainians is a distressing illustration of 
the truth that, in Eastern Europe, nationality, which is a human 
reality, may be quite different from legal citizenship, which is 
a juridical conception. After having tried in vain to win their 
independence by force of arms, the majority of the Ukrainians 
had to resign themselves to becoming citizens of one of the re- 
publics of the USSR, while those who lived further west were 
parcelled out between Poland, Czechoslovakia and Rumania. 
Members of one and the same nation, they were thus citizens of 
four different countries. Following the invasion of Poland by the 
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Russians, and later, after the German advance, the Ukrainians 
tried to achieve their ambition by making use of each of the 
invaders in turn. The complexity of a political life involving such 
rapid changes forced IRO to carry out careful screening. There 
have been, nevertheless, nearly 100,000 Ukrainians in the IRO 
camps, where they have continued to display their instinctive 
national solidarity. 





Yugoslavs 


Although Yugoslavia was not subjected to successive Russian 
and German occupations like the countries discussed above, its 
fate was nevertheless a tragic one. It was ravaged by civil strife 
as well as by the war against the Axis and, by the time hostilities 
had ceased, a communist state had superceded the old monarchy. 
Refugees from the new regime fled to join the prisoners of war 
and deportees in the IRO camps in Austria, Germany and Italy 
—a total of nearly 30,000. 


| 


Soviet Citizens > 


The presence of Soviet citizens among the refugees assisted 
by the Organization has given rise to serious objections from the 
Russian government. It had been agreed at the Yalta Conference 
that all Soviet prisoners and deportees would be repatriated. 
At the close of hostilities nearly all of them did, in point of | 
fact, make their way home without delay. There were, however, 
a small number who obstinately refused to be repatriated. 
Attempts to force them gave rise to tragic scenes. This situation 
created an awkward dilemma for the Allies in view of the prom- 
ise they had given, but humanitarian considerations finally pre- 
vailed. Thus there have been 10,800 Soviet citizens in the IRO 
camps; although this seems a relatively large number, it is very 
small compared with the enormous number of those repatriated. 


Chinese 

To a limited extent the Organization has extended its protec- f 
tion outside Europe, particularly to the “Overseas Chinese.” A : 
curious feature in their case is that they are refugees in their own 
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country. They were driven out of their homes in Burma, the 
Malay States and Indo-China, where they had formed prosper- 
ous colonies, when hostilities spread to these areas. Though a 
large number of them had private means and were able to make 
their own arrangements for returning home, about 12,000 needed 
IRO assistance. 


Jews 


The particular character of the Jews, who though of one 
ethnic group had no separate nationality from ancient time until 
the creation of the state of Israel, the violent treatment to which 
they had been subjected and the complications of the Palestine 
question, all caused them to be placed in a special category. 

The horrors which resulted from Hitler’s theories, and which 
far exceeded anything that the most extreme hatred could have 
imagined, are too well-known and tragic for it to be necessary to 
recall them here. Nearly 6,000,000 Jews disappeared as a result 
of this epidemic of murder. Appalled by so much cruelty, the 
world felt bound to make amends. UNRRA hastened to the help 
of those Jews who still survived in the concentration camps, and 
IRO continued with the same task. 

To maintain and care for them was only a makeshift meas- 
ure. The essential thing was to find them a new home. The 
majority of the 200,000 Jews under the protection of IRO, 
impatient to leave the country which had tortured them and 
reluctant to return to Eastern Europe where anti-Semitism was 
growing again, were extremely anxious to go to Palestine. The 
advance of Zionism, which had been promoted by the Balfour 
Declaration in favor of the establishment of a Jewish national 
home, had encouraged a great deal of immigration into this 
region. From a total of 20,000 Jews at the beginning of the cen- 
tury, the figure reached 100,000 in 1918 and rose to 600,000 in 
1947. 


Miscellaneous 


One of the largest of the remaining European groups are the 
9,000 Hungarians, three-quarters of whom are Jewish. In fact 
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IRO actually looks after no fewer than thirty nationalities in all 
— a veritable collection of races, of whom the Kalmuks, who are 
Buddhists of Mongolian origin, are not the least exotic. 





Distribution by Age, Sex and Profession 


The refugee population reflects the abnormal conditions 
under which it was formed. It has characteristics which are 
unlike those of other populations. Surprisingly enough, the pro- 
portion of adult men (forty-one per cent), is only slightly greater 
than that of women (thirty-three per cent), and only a minority 
of the refugees are unmarried. What is most striking, however, 
is the very large proportion of young people. Half of the refugees 
are between twenty and forty years of age, and there are very 
few old people. The difficult and exhausting migration weeded 
out all but the strongest. An even more curious figure is the very 
large number of children. It is surprising enough that 140,000, 
or twenty-six per cent, have not yet reached the age of seventeen, 
but it is even harder to believe that the number of children under 
five years represents fourteen per cent of the whole. 


We are thus dealing with a population which is at the height 
of its virility and strength. Refugees may at times have despaired 
of their own future, but they are full of confidence in that of 
their descendants. 


Among the refugees there were originally some 120,000 skilled 
workers, both male and female, of all nationalities; 76,000 agri- 
cultural workers, most of whom were Poles or Ukrainians; a 
large representation from the professional classes, 44,000 of them 
distributed among the various nationalities, and a scattering of 
other occupations including domestic servants, office staff, sales- 
men, etc. In addition there were some 18,000 men and 21,000 
women who had never been employed. This distribution shows 
that a new element consisting of an intellectual élite had been 
superimposed upon the original background of agricultural and 
factory workers who had been deported by the Germans. 
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Psychological Aspects 


The feature common to all the refugees was that they had 
sustained the same loss, namely that of their country, and had 
gone through the same suffering. For all of them, the past was 
only a painful memory. The fact that they had been transplanted 
from their normal environment to a totally unfamiliar setting 
made them feel physically and morally uprooted. They were 
isolated in a new world and had the unpleasant sensation of 
knowing that their situation was an abnormal one. In a tightly 
organized society, no place had been provided for them. The 
refugees, pariahs of modern times, are people who have lost their 
standing.® The most characteristic feature of their lives is the 
inhuman one of insecurity. 

They have been weakened physically by poverty and priva- 
tions, and morally by the consequences of their abnormal situa- 
tion. Exiled, they are forced into prolonged inactivity in the 
unstable conditions of the camps and, worse still, have no 
certainty with regard to the future. They are bound to be 
affected by this psychologically. Many of the refugees end by 
living from day to day with no thought for the morrow, resigned 
and apathetic, worn by long waiting and idleness for which they 
are not always themselves responsible. The monotony of a pur- 
poseless existence under conditions of overcrowding and total 
lack of privacy has sapped their individuality. However, experi- 
ence has proved that their case is not hopeless. As immigrants in 
the countries which have provided them with a chance to work 
and to create a new life, they have recovered their human dig- 
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WHERE ARE THE REFUGEES? 


While the departure of the prisoners of war and deportees 
had relieved Germany of the necessity of feeding a considerable 
number of mouths, the decisions taken at Potsdam in August 


® Francois Nourissier, L’Homme Humilié (Paris, Spes, 1950). 
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1946 by the heads of the British, Russian and United States 
governments forced more than 6,000,000 people to abandon all 
they had and stream back to a territory which was overpopulated 
and largely non-agricultural. Turning Germany’s own weapon 
against herself, the Allies proceeded to expel German minorities 
living in Czechoslovakia, Poland and Hungary. Although the 
maintenance of these new refugees was the responsibility of the 
local authorities, their presence greatly complicated the already 
difficult problems of housing and food. 

Because of their geographic location between the eastern and 
western halves of the old continent, the central European coun- 
tries and particularly Germany were a natural reservoir for the 
refugees under the care of IRO. This region, however, could 
serve only as a temporary halting place until other arrangements 
could be made and permanent homes found for the refugees. 


Germany 


Initial responsibility for the refugees in Germany inevitably 
devolved upon the occupying authorities. However, because of 
the Soviet Union’s refusal to participate in IRO, the refugees 
have congregated in the three remaining zones — British, French 
and United States. The number of refugees varies in each zone 
and each zone has developed its own individual procedures with 
respect to them. The Organization is responsible for guidance 
and supervision in all three cases, but its services are organized 
on different lines, and its relationship to the occupying author- 
ities is also different in each zone. 


United States Zone: 


The United States zone, which has common frontiers with 
Austria and Czechoslovakia, is the only one which looks out onto 
the Eastern world. In July 1947, IRO was providing material 
relief in this area to 330,000 refugees, or nearly half the total 
number. This was due at least in part to the fact that the Ger- 
mans had sought to install their camps and factories in the 
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regions furthest from their Western frontiers. Moreover, the 
United States zone, being the nearest to the countries of Eastern 
Europe, was the first halting-place for fugitives from countries 
under Soviet control, certain of whose inhabitants are still man- 
aging to slip through the Czech corridor. 

The United States zone had a normal proportion of the three 
main ethnic groups — Poles, Balts and Ukrainians, but there 
were nearly 100,000 Jews as against 10,000 in the British zone. 
This curious state of affairs is explained by the existence in 
Bavaria of a large number of special camps for Jews, by the 
sudden reflux before the advancing Soviet forces of Jews whom 
the Germans had hastily sought to evacuate to Poland, and 
finally by the fact that the Jews, profiting by the confusion which 
followed the armistice, entered the United States zone in the 
hope of receiving a more cordial reception than from the other 
occupying powers. 

In this zone, IRO administers the camps quite independently. 
Its relations with the occupation authorities are limited to mat- 
ters of security and public health. This freedom of action has 
made it possible to institute an extremely liberal regime which 
has turned the camps into little “DP towns.” A refugee elected 
by his fellows assumes responsibility for presiding over the life of 
the camp and for regulating all its details under the supervision 
of a board of management, whose prestige is all the greater be- 
cause it seldom interferes directly. On the other hand, the billet- 
ing of refugees outside the camps is very difficult, which has 
further aggravated the already crowded conditions among the 
refugee population. In the Munich area especially, the camps 
could only be likened to human ant hills, 


British Zone: 


The British zone (the Ruhr and Hanover), which has the sea 
to the north and the Soviet zone to the east, is industrial rather 
than commercial. When it started its work there, IRO was re- 
sponsible for 176,000 refugees. In this zone, as well as in the 
French, there were certain administrative problems because of a 
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division of authority. The Prisoners and Deportees Division of 
the Civilian Control] Commission was already looking after the 
refugees. IRO was therefore obliged to establish offices in the 
districts where the above service had its offices so as to facilitate 
collaboration. The Prisoners and Deportees Division continued 
to deal with housing and with food supplies but under the direc- 
tion of IRO —a control which was only reasonable as IRO was 
meeting the cost of maintenance. The IRO itself was directly 
responsible for decisions of a technical nature affecting emigra- 
tion, the organization of refugee and rehabilitation centers, 
etc. In short, IRO decided on the program and methods to be 
adopted, but it was necessary to come to an understanding with 
the British authorities regarding their application. As in the 
United States zone almost no provision was made for billeting 
refugees outside the camps. This, however, had the advantage of 
permitting strict supervision and, as a result, complete discipline 
was maintained. 





French Zone: 


The area of the French zone is considerably smaller than that 
of the others. It has fewer large towns, more small villages which 
had been spared the bombing, and a particularly fertile soil. Its 
proximity to the Rhine frontier, and the fact that it is well away 
from Eastern Europe, meant that it was obliged to maintain 
fewer camps and had a smaller influx of refugees. Only 32,000 
were receiving relief when IRO started its work, half of these 
being Poles. Like the British, the French military authorities had 
set up a Prisoners of War, Deportees and Refugees Board which 
did not stop its work when IRO personnel arrived, and again 
this resulted in some overlapping. But as the magnitude of the 
problems became less and certain members of the staff of the 
Board were transferred to IRO, points of contact were estab- 
lished between the two services, and it thus became easier for 
them to work side by side. 

One of the major distinctions between the French and the 
other zones was the fact that camps were the exception, billeting 
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in the community being the preferred method. In June 1950, 
only 7,000 out of the 20,000 refugees still in the zone were in 
camps. This system was particularly adapted to the individualism 
of the French. It allowed the life of the refugees to be fuller and 
more normal, and made it easier for them to find employment. 
Its main drawbacks were that dispersion made supervision diffi- 
cult and that it led to protests by the local population against 
the requisitioning of accommodations on behalf of foreigners. 


Austria 


Its proximity to the countries of Eastern Europe made Aus- 
tria the chosen ground of the refugees. In April 1950, the federal 
government estimated that, in spite of many instances of natural- 
ization, there were still nearly half a million refugees among 
Austria’s seven million inhabitants. Many of these were not 
eligible for IRO assistance. There were, for example, 300,000 
Volksdeutsche (people of German origin) who had been driven 
out of neighboring countries and whose arrival aggravated the 
already difficult food situation and the unemployment crisis. 
IRO itself was looking after 40,000 of the refugees in the three 
zones in July 1947. The national composition of this group was 
somewhat different from that in Germany. There were fewer 
refugees from the Baltic states but more Hungarians, Rumanians 
and Yugoslavs. Administratively, the set-up was also different. 
The Austrian government had regained a large measure of its 
independence and it was, therefore, necessary in many instances 
to discuss arrangements with the local authorities. These rela- 
tionships were greatly facilitated by the Austrian tradition of 
hospitality and the spirit of conciliation which was shown. 

Vienna, too large a capital for the small, ill-balanced state of 
Austria, had lost a great deal of its former glory, but still exer- 
cised a powerful attraction on neighboring countries. Once the 
brilliant center of gracious living, it had now become a city of 
illicit trading and intrigues and the task of IRO officials was 
considerably complicated by the constant flow of refugees who 
entered the country illegally. 
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Italy 


Despite the mountain barriers, difficult living conditions and 
widespread unemployment, refugees invaded Italy in great num- 
bers just at a time when the government was trying to cope with 
200,000 Italians who had fled from the former African colonies. 
Many of the refugees, particularly Yugoslavs who had entered 
the country illegally, continued a semi-clandestine existence de- 
spite the efforts first of the Allied Military Government and later 
of UNRRA to gather them together in refugee camps. At one 
time there were no fewer than 500,000 of them — a heavy burden 
on the country and a threat to security. 


Since the Italian government had just been restored when 
IRO started its work, an agreement was immediately concluded 
which, among other things, recognized the validity of the identity 
document issued by IRO to the refugees for whom it was respon- 
sible; 30,000 of these, half of whom were Jews, received material 
assistance as well as legal protection. 


The length of the Italian coastline and the fact that it 
runs generally north and south resulted in Italy’s becoming a 
center for overseas departure. Genoa, Leghorn and Naples were 
the main points from which 5,000-6,000 refugees from Germany 
embarked each month on their way to Australia, Palestine or 
America. A total of 140,000 refugees had sailed from these ports 
when Bremen became the sole port of embarkation, early in 
1950. Many Jews also used Italy as a starting point for Israel, 
often departing through clandestine channels. 


The camps were beginning to empty when the tension caused 
by events in Trieste led, in July 1948, to a new exodus. Refugees 
of Italian origin could not, of course, be considered as refugees 
by IRO. But there were also many Croats and Slovenes who suc- 
ceeded by one means or another in crossing the frontier. It is 
estimated that altogether 63,000 people left Trieste; of these, 
15,000 were entitled to IRO assistance and were classified by 
IRO under the new heading of “Trieste Refugees.” 
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China 
At Shanghai there was a heterogeneous group of some 16,000 
refugees whose lives had been filled with extraordi vicissi- 


tudes. They included White Russians who had been settled in 
China for a long time and also Jews from Germany and Austria 
who had made their way to this region via Siberia or India 
after almost incredible adventures. When the approach of the 
Chinese Communist troops obliged IRO to arrange for their 
immediate evacuation, the Republic of the Philippines placed a 
small island off the island of Samar at their disposal as a tem- 
porary refuge; they are now waiting there until they can leave 
for Israel, Australia or America. 


France 


France occupies a place of considerable importance in the. 
refugee problem as a whole. Her tradition of hospitality, the ex- 
tent of her frontiers and the ease with which they may be crossed 
has given her the reputation of being the country of refuge par 
excellence. She was one of the first countries to receive the refu- 
gees and a very large number of them are living in her territory 
where they are treated with exceptional generosity. As well as 
being a refuge she has also become a transit country. During the 
three years of its existence, IRO has used French ports for the 
embarkation of 18,000 people seeking a new home overseas. 

After the Bolshevik revolution, nearly 100,000 White Rus- 
sians sought refuge in France and half of them are still living 
there. The older generation, still faithful to their own national- 
ity, have remained stateless. From 1921 on Armenian refugees 
began to arrive. There were altogether some 50,000 of them and 
on the whole they have shown a greater inclination for natural- 
ization. Later, the rise of National Socialism and the annexation 
of Austria resulted in the arrival in France of some 15,000 vic- 
tims of the Hitler regime. After General Franco’s victory nearly 
300,000 Spanish Republicans poured into France. The Russians, 
Armenians and Spaniards were authorized to set up bureaus to 
issue identity documents which were accepted as valid within 
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France. There were also about 400,000 Poles, most of whom 
came to France to work, especially in the mines in the north of 
the country. Only about 10,000 of these have so far formally 
asked for IRO protection. There are also Ukrainian, Rumanian, 
Hungarian and other refugees in France. 

After taking into account numerous departures, deaths and 
estimates of unreported refugees, there would appear to be 
some 300,000 refugees still in France. This figure is abnormally 
high in relation to her population, but there is no hope of 
reducing it by naturalization. Lacking the advantage afforded 
the United States by the double barrier of an ocean and a 
system of visas, France cannot risk granting citizenship to 
strangers before they have gone through a period of probation. 
Nevertheless, she opens her frontiers to all those who ask for 
asylum, whatever their political views and whatever their age 
or state of health. 

In Paris, there is a large IRO delegation which looks after 
the well-being of 130,000 refugees. An agreement signed with 
the French government reserved the rights which had been 
accorded to various organizations which were collaborating in 
the common task. As far as legal protection is concerned, France 
has been liberal in the application of the provisions of the 1933 
and 1938 Conventions under which refugees are granted, among 
other things, the right to work and the right to social security. 
Material assistance in the form of relief has been distributed to 
25,000 of them with the help of the Service Social d’Aide aux 
Emigrants. A great many of the Spanish refugees are crippled 
and sick, and there are, in general, so many old people among 
them that a comprehensive plan for institutional care is at 
present under consideration. 

In addition to the refugees to whom she was already giving 
shelter, France has received 37,500 persons from IRO camps 
during the last three years, including 1,000 agricultural families 
(under the Plan Culture—Famille) and 7,000 persons known 
as the “Banatais,” whose ancestors originally came from Lor- 
raine, but who had been settled in the Banat of Temesvar since 
the reign of Maria-Theresa of Austria. 
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As far as lay within their power, the countries of the French 

Union—particularly North Africa and Morocco—have followed 

France’s example. Some refugees have actually gone to French 

Guiana which may receive a certain stimulus as a result of their 
arrival. 


Miscellaneous 


In addition to the countries listed above, there are a number 
of others which have given shelter to refugees under the protec- 
tion of IRO—Greece, Lebanon, Palestine, India and even East 
Africa, where Great Britain has temporarily settled some of the 
Poles. 


VI 


HOW IRO HELPS THE REFUGEES 


IRO’s first task was to decide what persons were eligible for 
assistance. Although the individuals living in the camps run by 
UNRRA and the military authorities had presumably been 
screened, it was still necessary to determine whether they ful- 
filled the conditions laid down in the IRO Constitution. [RO 
also had to consider a very large number of new applications 
from refugees who had not previously registered. 1,220,000 of 
these applications were considered acceptable. 

Each candidate had to fill out a form dealing, among other 
things, with his activities during the war years. He had to give 
evidence of his good faith, of the fact that he was a genuine 
refugee under the terms of the Constitution, and he had to 
justify his action in leaving his country or in refusing to return. 
The task of the officials who had to carry out this investigation 
was a difficult and responsible one. The complexity of many 
cases and the variety of ways in which a given set of facts 
might be interpreted often made a conscientious solution diffi- 
cult. What constituted collaboration with the enemy? Had it 
been voluntary? How could the German origin of an indi- 
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vidual be determined if he came from a region of mixed 
nationalities? 

The applicant who satisfied the conditions laid down was 
declared “eligible.” The next thing was to determine the type 
of assistance to which he was to be entitled: complete care 
and maintenance, help in becoming repatriated or resettled, or 
merely legal protection. The decision, taken at the area level, 
was then confirmed or rejected at the zonal level. However, 
anyone who felt himself unjustly treated had the right to appeal 
to the Review Board for Eligibility Appeals, which had its head- 
quarters in Geneva. This Board was provided for in principle 
by the Constitution which declared that “some special system 
of semi-judicial machinery should be created” to ensure “the 
impartial and equitable application” of the IRO criteria.’° This 
was duly set up by the General Council under a separate statute, 
though operating with IRO funds. The members have been 
chosen by the Director-General to serve in their personal capacity 
and are individuals of high standing with legal or other relevant 
experience. In dealing with an appeal for reconsideration the 
Board has made a thorough examination of the case and, if 
necessary, has interviewed the appellants personally during one 
of its circuits through the zones. The intervention of the Review 
Board thus provided the petitioner with the essential safeguards 
afforded by a semi-judicial body. 


Care and Maintenance 


The most urgent task was to feed, lodge and clothe these 
destitute people or, in short, to keep them alive. The poverty 
and number of those in distress were so great that help could 
be given only to those whose distress was greatest, and relief 
had to be distributed in such a way as to ensure that the largest 
possible number benefitted. However ample the Organization’s 
budget might appear to be, it imposed a strict limit on what 
could be done. 


10 Resolutions Adopted by the General Assembly During the Second 
Part of Its First Session From 23 October to 15 December 1946, of. cit., 
Annex 1, p. 111. 
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Germany’s responsibility for starting the war laid upon her 
the duty of making amends. As applied to the refugees this 
meant giving assistance to the extent practicable in terms of 
her now depleted economy, first of all by providing shelter. 
This in itself was a difficult problem in an overpopulated coun- 
try whose towns had been transformed into vast heaps of rubble. 
The Hitler regime had, however, built enormous barracks and a 
large number of other military and para-military establishments, 
to say nothing of the many prisoner-of-war, labor and deportee 
camps. The problem was solved, therefore, by adapting and 
improving these buildings. This solution, unpleasant though it 
was, was the only possible one under the existing circumstances. 
In Germany there were 429 such camps, varying in size from 
100 to 5,000 people and also varying sharply as to living 
conditions. 

It would have been too much to ask the local population to 
provide food for the refugees out of their starvation rations. 
IRO nevertheless maintained the principle it had adopted, but 
applied it reasonably. A fairly complicated system was evolved, 
whereby Germany provided whatever the level of her food pro- 
duction made possible, and this was supplemented by imports. 
During 1948, the United States Congress, concerned over even 
this drain on German resources, asked that the refugees’ rations 
be no higher than those of the local population. As a matter of 
fact, the IRO ration had never even reached the agreed mini- 
mum of 1,900 calories. Since then, however, it has gradually 
improved and has now reached an average level of 2,500 calories, 
and is even higher in the case of expectant mothers, children 
and invalids. 

In the United States and British zones, refugees living out- 
side the camps automatically forfeit the right to any IRO food 
rations. In the French zone, on the other hand, they still receive 
a limited amount. All the refugees receiving care and mainte- 
nance are entirely clothed by IRO, which distributes whatever 
is necessary in accordance with certain strict rules. In countries 
like France and Belgium, where there are no collection centers, 
refugees receive care and maintenance, not in kind, but in the 
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form of allowances. Finally, in remote districts, where it is 
impossible to organize and supervise the distribution of relief, 
a fixed sum of money is paid to the refugees annually. In the 
Far East, for example, this allowance is $700 a year. 

In three years the number of those receiving care and 
maintenance, at a cost amounting to thirty-five per cent of the 
total budget, has fallen from 720,000 to 248,000. 


Health and Medical Care 


Remarkable results have been obtained in the medical field. 
Not only has it been possible to avoid all serious epidemics, but 
the state of health of the refugee population as a whole has 
been maintained at a level which has seldom been reached before 
under similar circumstances. This is due to the experience devel- 
oped during the 1914-18 war, to the advance of medical science 
and to the existence of a large medical staff. 

UNRRA had already done excellent work in this field, 
thanks to its mobile teams of doctors and nurses. IRO took over 
these teams for use in the camps and added an extensive network 
of infirmaries and hospitals. All the camps of any importance are 
provided with infirmaries fully equipped with X-ray apparatus, 
laboratories and, frequently, dental services. In cases of a 
serious or contagious disease, the patient is taken in an ambu- 
lance to one of the many hospitals. In the United States zone 
alone there are 14,000 hospital beds for an estimated total 
refugee population of 350,000. Drugs are freely dispensed, thanks 
to the large supply which even included such recent discoveries 
as streptomycin, penicillin and the antibiotics. 

Although for a long time only the minimum food rations were 
available, most of the refugees are relatively healthy. In fact, the 
hardships of the migrations and their earlier privations resulted 
in the survival of the fittest. Those who lived through the 
ordeal because of their youth and strength have been kept 
healthy by constant and vigilant medical supervision. Perhaps 
nowhere else in the world is this supervision so frequent and 
methodical. Refugees are disinfected when they come into the 
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camps, and undergo regular medical examinations including 
X-rays and blood analysis. They are also reexamined after they 
have been approved by a selection mission. 

On the preventive side, many innoculations have been given 
and are compulsory when the refugee is about to emigrate. In 
consequence, except for rare cases of typhus at the very begin- 
ning, there have been only a few cases of typhoid at the time 
when this was raging in Germany. Among the children, some 
threatened epidemics of measles were very quickly dealt with. 
Surprisingly enough, the tuberculosis rate is very low — only two 
and one-half per cent. 

Finally, the death-rate, an essential criterion, is quite low. 
It has fallen successively from 10 per 1,000 to 7.5 and later to 5, 
a figure equalled only by the nations with the highest standard of 
living. This improvement is largely due to a reduction in infant 
mortality; an important factor because of the exceptionally high 
birth-rate, which is one of the highest in the world. It is 32 
per 1,000, while even in Canada the birth-rate is only 28.5. 
Some 20,000 children are born to refugees each year. 

Very good results have also been obtained in the field of 
rehabilitation. People with some minor physical handicaps have 
been “rehabilitated” by a minor operation, by suitable treatment, 
or by prosthetic appliances. The health services are also responsi- 
ble for the sanitary conditions of both land and sea transport— 
this is particularly important in the case of ships full of children 
which are engaged in such long, trying voyages as the crossing 
of the Red Sea. 

These widely diversified tasks have been successfully carried 
out, thanks to the assistance both of the many doctors, some of 
them famous professors and specialists, and nurses, recruited 
from the ranks of the refugees themselves, and of German 


doctors. 


Welfare 


While all of IRO’s activities come within the field of social 
welfare one branch has a special right to that title. Largely 
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staffed by women, the function of this division is to ease the 
lot of the refugees, give them advice and guidance, and prepare 
them for the life which lies ahead. 

In carrying out this many-faceted program, substantial assis- 
tance has been rendered by more than sixty non-governmental 
organizations. Working in cooperation with IRO, they have 
managed or staffed training courses of many kinds, including 
resettlement orientation courses; welfare and counselling services; 
children’s and youth centers; holiday camps; and homes for the 
aged. In some countries of Western Europe organizations have 
acted as agents for the administration of IRO care and mainte- 
nance. They have played an important role in providing sponsor- 
ship for refugees and in assisting in their resettlement. Their 
efforts to find a permanent solution for difficult or handicapped 
cases and for the professional class have been especially valuable. 
In addition to their resources, which made possible activities that 
could not otherwise have been undertaken, the organizations 
have the advantage of permanence. They existed before IRO and 
will continue to exist after it has gone, and thus are in a position 
to ensure that some aspects of the work are continued. Finally 
their members can provide the human contact for which the 
IRO officials have insufficient time.” 

One of the most important aspects of these activities is the 
preparation of the refugee for a return to normal life: periods of 
apprenticeship in all trades have been organized, as well as voca- 
tional training courses, foreign language courses, attended by 
42,000 students, and the rehabilitation centers which are pro- 
vided with the most modern equipment. In the case of intel- 
lectuals, efforts have been made to find them opportunities to 
keep up their knowledge and skill, if they are artists, and to 
attend universities, if they are students. 

IRO has operated on the principle that the refugee should 
not strain for accomplishments beyond his capacity but should 
learn to evaluate his own capabilities and thus regain his self- 


11 For a list of the participating organizations and a further descrip- 
tion of their work, see United Nations Doc. E/1675, 2 May 1950. 
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confidence. The value of this principle has been borne out by 
the results. Of the 855,000 people who have so far been resettled 
in the reception countries, barely 300 have been returned as 
being unable to adjust themselves. 

The “unaccompanied children,” as they have euphemistically 
been called, are one of the saddest aspects of the refugee problem. 
They are actually orphans, or abandoned or stolen children. 
One of the most criminal aspects of the Nazi regime was the 
setting up of veritable human stud-farms, where kidnapped chil- 
dren were raised as select specimens to enrich the German 
nation. Many of these children have found their way into the 
group of 4,000 unaccompanied children looked after by IRO. 
Although half of them are Polish, many have been so Ger- 
manized as to have forgotten their own nationality. In such 
cases patient research, with the invaluable assistance of the 
International Tracing Service and its extensive records, has 
sometimes discovered the child’s origin or even its family. 

The activities of the International Tracing Service have not 
been limited to the search for missing children. This remarkable 
body has gone over seventy to eighty tons of material in its 
efforts to reunite families or establish the death of missing per- 
sons. Between 1945 and 1950 the Service processed 16,851,837 
names and succeeded in locating thousands of individuals and 
in making available carefully authenticated death certificates. 


Legal Protection 


In addition to care, maintenance and welfare IRO also pro- 
vides the refugees with legal protection. IRO felt an obliga- 
tion to continue the work started by Nansen, in order not to 
leave an interval between the work of the agencies related to the 
League of Nations and those which had just been set up by 
the United Nations. This was all the more necessary as the 
increase in taxation and state control and the tightening of 
administrative regulations had aggravated the plight of those 
who had no backing or protection. Such people had to be safe- 
guarded from being held up at frontiers or deported, and pro- 
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vided with permits of residence, travel documents and a legal 
status entitling them to own property, marry or inherit, work 
and receive social security benefits. 

The occupation authorities had provided refugees residing 
in Germany with a special status which made them subject to 
the various military governments instead of placing them under 
the jurisdiction of the local authorities. As the restrictions on 
German sovereignty gradually became less severe, the situation 
changed and they were accorded the same rights under the 
Allied High Commissioners as Germans. 

For emigrants IRO has concluded agreements with the 
receiving governments which guaranteed certain rights and 
attempted to ensure the refugees a status at least equal to that 
of other foreigners, if not to that of the country’s own nationals. 
France has always been particularly lenient in this respect. As 
far as the United States or Australia is concerned, immigrants 
could be certain of obtaining naturalization within a relatively 
short time of their arrival as a result of the advance selection. 

However, IRO was not content merely to provide personal 
protection; it also wished to protect the material interests of 
the refugees, particularly as regards their right to compensa- 
tion. It was for this reason that ninety per cent of the non- 
monetary gold found in Germany was set aside for Jews by 
international agreement. 

In addition to these direct and immediate responsibilities, 
IRO has also concerned itself with the longer-range problem 
of providing, wherever possible, continuing protection for the 
refugees through international agreements. In 1948 the Prepara- 
tory Commission of IRO drew the attention of the United 
Nations to the fact that millions of human beings had disap- 
peared under circumstances which made it impossible to establish 
the fact and time of their death. In the absence of a legal 
certificate of death, a surviving husband or wife could not 
remarry, guardianship of orphan children could not be estab- 
lished, heirs could not validate claims to property. Furthermore, 
procedures for certification of death varied from country to 
country and a declaration of death in one country was not 
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necessarily recognized as valid in another. To ameliorate this 
situation a Convention on Declaration of Death of Missing 
Persons was finally completed in March 1950 by a special con- 
ference called by the General Assembly and was signed and 
opened for accession by all states. 

In addition to its contribution to a solution of this problem, 
IRO has also obtained the accession of further states to the 
London Convention of 1946 governing the establishment of a 
travel document, and it has repeatedly drawn the attention of 
the International Labour Organisation and the International 
Committee of the Red Cross to the particular needs of the 
refugees. It is for this same reason that the Organization has 
asked that special provisions for the protection of refugees be 
inserted in the proposed peace treaty with Austria. Finally, 
largely due to its initiative a recognition of the right of asylum 
was inscribed in the Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 


VII 


WHERE ARE THE REFUGEES GOING? 
Repatriation 


Under its Constitution, the IRO was obliged to encourage 
repatriation in every possible way. Repatriation was, as a matter 
of fact, the most natural, simplest and least costly solution to 
the problem. However, its possibilities had, in fact, already 
been largely exhausted when the Organization began its work 
and continued efforts to promote this solution proved to be in 
vain. The hoped for period of peaceful relations with the 
countries of Eastern Europe became, on the contrary, one of 
increased tension. The Soviet missions which were sent to the 
camps to persuade their fellow-countrymen to return home 
completely failed to understand the mental attitude of the refu- 
gees. Instead of describing the situation in their home country in 
such a way as to encourage them to return there, they indulged 
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in political propaganda which shocked those who heard them 
and gave rise to hostile demonstrations which sometimes de- 
generated into violence. 

All the refugees from the Baltic states, and a great many 
of the Poles and Ukrainians, refused to recognize the existing 
regimes in their countries. The word repatriation had no longer 
any real meaning for them. The same thing was true of the 
Yugoslavs. Five thousand of them returned to their homes at the 
very beginning, but since then only a thousand have followed 
their example. Three thousand Balts were repatriated during the 
first six months, and then repatriation ceased. 

In short, it was only the Polish peasants and workers who 
were willing to consider the idea of returning home. In one year 
52,000 of them left and then repatriation practically ceased. The 
flight abroad of the leader of the Agrarian Party, Mikolajczyk, 
who had earlier encouraged them to return to their homes, made 
a very deep impression upon them, which became even stronger 
when the Communists seized control of the Czech government 
and thus confirmed the fears which were general among the 
refugees. From then on the Poles also became voluntary exiles, 
with the exception of a few thousand. 

As a result of these developments IRO succeeded in repat- 
riating only 70,000 people in the course of three years. Moreover, 
this figure included 10,000 “overseas” Chinese who were returned 
to their homes in Indo-China and the Malay States. During this 
same period 790,000 people were resettled in the various receiv- 
ing countries. The problem thus became a completely different 
one from the beginning of 1949 onwards. There were no more 
displaced persons to be repatriated, since they themselves were 
opposed to the idea of returning to their former homes. They had 
become refugees as the result of a double refusal — their own 
refusal to return and the refusal of IRO to force them to do so. 
The problem was now one of emigration and not of repatriation. 


Settlement in Europe 


It was essential to disperse this vast crowd of unfortunate 
human beings as quickly as possible. There were nearly a million 
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of them and their presence in the heart of Europe constituted a 
serious threat to security, besides hampering the recovery of the 
devastated areas. 


But how were they to be evacuated? As IRO then possessed 
very few ships, attention was naturally turned to the countries 
which were close at hand. One could not hope for very much 
help from France, as she had long since opened her frontiers to 
the homeless with such generosity that her territory was over- 
crowded with them. 


Great Britain, protected geographically against illegal entries, 
was differently placed. Her feeling of responsibility towards the 
Poles had led her to offer asylum to officials of the government- 
in-exile, to members of the Polish armed forces, and to their 
families. This interest was soon extended to other peoples. Her 
industries needed additional manpower to achieve economic re- 
covery, and a vast workers’ emigration scheme known as “West- 
ward Ho,” was started, under which 80,000 volunteers came to 
work in British mines and factories. However, the effort could 
not be sustained. By the beginning of 1949 Great Britain found 
that she was no longer in a position to receive new immigrants. 
In three years she had taken in 83,500, the first country to admit 
them in such large numbers. 

Belgium followed Great Britain’s example so far as her area 
and resources would allow, receiving 25,000 refugees with special 
emphasis on miners. The Netherlands received 4,000 refugees; 
Sweden a certain number of Estonians and Turks. 


Settlement Outside Europe 


Europe’s capacity for absorbing immigrants was limited, how- 
ever, and the saturation point was reached early in 1949. Until 
this time the Old World had been far ahead of the countries 
overseas, but the situation was suddenly reversed and from then 
on the stream of refugees was almost entirely directed towards 
the Americas, Australia, Canada and Israel. 


Accidentally, this change coincided with a change in the 
state of mind of the refugees. For some time, although they re- 
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fused to be repatriated, they had been unwilling to leave Europe, 
hoping to return to their countries when the political situation 
changed. Suddenly, losing confidence and considering the Old 
World as lost, their one desire was to escape. Only the barrier of 
the ocean and the vastness of the New World could free them 
from their fear complex. 

It was necessary, therefore, to organize emigration on a vast 
scale. Individual entries would have been incapable of coping 
with the problem, the magnitude of which called for collective 
emigration. IRO sought the adoption of generous immigration 
policies which would include a fair proportion of old and sick 
people and families. But, faced with large number of applicants, 
the governments all too often appeared to be dominated by con- 
siderations of self-interest, selecting young, strong, unmarried 
manual workers. They alone had “economic value.” As a result 
the selection missions have been accused of hand-picking the 
cream of the refugees. 

The countries of immigration were, in fact, merely reverting 
to their former policy of importing and resettling manpower, 
which had been suspended owing to the war. Now that peace 
was re-established, the natural flow of large numbers of Euro- 
peans toward the countries across the ocean had been resumed. 

Thanks to agreements concluded with the governments and 
to the work of private organizations, the refugees were able to 
leave at a rate of 20,000 to 30,000 a month, so that the total 
number of emigrants rose from 209,000 during the first year to 
532,000 during the second and 790,000 during the third. 


Emigration to Latin America 


The Latin American states were among the first to open their 
frontiers. Although they have not, in general, participated in 
IRO, some of them have given a generous welcome to the refu- 
gees, and have shown the additional merit of readily admitting 
family groups. 

Argentina, for example, had already accepted some 30,000 
people by July 1949. The size of Brazil and the interest which she 
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showed suggested great possibilities in connection with a program 
of agricultural resettlement. This has only partly been realized, 
but there have been so many individual admissions that Brazil 
has received altogether 24,000 refugees. The effort made by 
Venezuela, which has received 14,000 refugees and is, incident- 
ally, a member of the Organization, is most praiseworthy when 
we consider her area and possibilities. Paraguay has made a use- 
ful contribution by accepting 600 refugees of all kinds including 
European refugees from China. 


Emigration to the United States 


The initial flow to Latin America was soon diverted to North 
America and Australia. For some time the United States govern- 
ment’s main contribution to the work of the IRO had been its 
considerable financial support. But the refugees themselves, like 
other aliens, were accepted only within the limits of the official 
quotas. Consequently, no more than 18,000 were received during 
the first year, even though a larger number could have been 
easily admitted to a country where new arrivals were absorbed 
into an enormous population already containing various elements 
which had been rapidly assimilated. 

The government soon realized that the problem was becoming 
of such magnitude as to deserve the attention of any power which 
was interested in world politics, and this feeling was further 
stimulated by expressions of public opinion, to which the United 
States government is always responsive. A law was therefore 
passed on 25 June 1948 authorizing the entry of 205,000 refu- 
gees, a certain proportion of whom were to be agricultural work- 
ers and people from the former Baltic states. From then on, the 
movement across the Atlantic became extremely rapid. By June 
1950, 196,000 refugees had entered the United States, thus put- 
ting it at the head of the list of receiving countries. 

It will doubtless remain there, as a new law enacted on 16 
June 1950 has increased the number to be admitted to a total of 
340,000, of whom 50,000 are to be of German origin, and has 
removed certain of the original restrictions. IRO is counting very 
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largely on the effect of this new legislation to hasten the comple- 
tion of its task. Nevertheless, the refugees, like other immigrants, 
must have “sponsors” who stand surety for them, in order to be 
received by the United States. 


Emigration to Canada 


Canada would appear to be one of the countries best suited 
to serve as a home for the refugees, for it is as large as a con- 
tinent, is still very thinly populated, possesses rich and varied 
natural resources and has an economy which is developing rapid- 
ly. Having a mixed population, it is already accustomed to collab- 
oration among the members of various nationalities. 

Although individual migration has taken place to an appre- 
ciable extent, the greatest number of refugees have arrived under 
collective resettlement schemes. The Canadian Ministry of Labor 
has grouped the various requests for manpower and transmitted a 
comprehensive list to IRO, specifying the numbers and categories 
which it wished to recruit. Faithful to an old tradition which has 
made a major contribution to its development, Canada has gen- 
erously opened its doors to families as well as individuals. In three 
years 87,000 refugees have been accepted with no conditions 
except that of occupation. Consisting mainly of agricultural 
workers, domestic servants, lumbermen and specialized workers, 
they are scattered throughout the vast territory and are making 
a valuable addition to the reservoir of manpower. Aside from its 
excellent prospects, Canada is a country particularly adapted to 
Eastern Europeans who find there the same harsh climate and 
immense plains to which they have been accustomed. 


Emigration to Australia 


Australia, a thinly populated country close to overpopulated 
archipelagos, has a greater need of European immigrants than 
any other country. Only a desire to retain her British character 
can justify any obstacles placed in the way of immigration. In 
the beginning, however, refugee immigration was not encouraged 
and only 5,600 were admitted during the first year; not until 
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1949 did the movement really start, but since then 50,000 refu- 
gees have been admitted every six months and with the present 
total of 145,000 refugees, Australia now comes second in the list 
of receiving countries. 

The Australian selection missions have the reputation of being 
difficult to please. Apart from the general conditions, they lay 
down specific requirements, intended to protect both their coun- 
try and the immigrants from suffering as a result of the latter’s 
admission into a land where the standard of living is high. This 
comparative severity is incidentally made up for by the generosity 
of the welcome given to the new arrivals and the readiness with 
which family groups are received. Furthermore, Australia has 
been willing to accept refugees whose presence in the Far East, 
in Africa or in the Philippines made it difficult because of dis- 
tance, to find them a home in the other reception countries. 


Emigration to Israel 


The case of Israel calls for separate treatment, not only be- 
cause it offers the only example of emigration on an ethnic basis, 
but also because of its troubled history. 

The majority of the Jews assisted by IRO were assured of 
support and financial assistance from such important Jewish so- 
cieties as the American Joint Distribution Committee. However, 
until the creation of the state of Israel immigration was limited 
to 1,500 a month. This restriction was lifted on the 15th of May 
1948, when the new government of Israel proclaimed that it 
would receive all Jews indiscriminately and unconditionally. 

The outbreak of hostilities between Arabs and Jews delayed 
the full implementation of this decision until the achievement of 
an effective cease-fire in December 1948. By this time the Jewish 
societies had organized a system which met requirements so ex- 
actly that IRO decided to let them continue looking after the 
transportation of emigrants, with expenses paid by IRO. But 
Israel, which had already received 70,000 IRO protégés was be- 
ginning to lose her attraction. The most enthusiastic had already 
left, others were attracted by the prospects offered by the United 
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States, and others again feared the difficult conditions of life in 
Israel. The movement to Israel slowed down and eventually 
stopped altogether after the departure of 120,000 Jews from 
IRO camps. True to her promise, Israel has received refugees 
irrespective of age, state of health or family situation. 

As a result of the fighting in Palestine and the expulsion or 
flight of Arabs from Israeli territory, almost a million Arabs have 
taken refuge in neighboring countries. The desperate plight of 
these homeless, starving individuals led the United Nations to 
ask for IRO assistance. IRO, however, did not feel able to 
assume the burden of a new group of refugees but, as a token 
of its universal concern with the refugee problem, it promptly 
furnished large quantities of supplies and agreed to make an 
interest-free loan to the United Nations Relief for Palestine 


Refugees. 


Transport 


Not only is all the work of IRO based on freedom of move- 
ment, but its services need very great mobility in order to carry 
on their work. The organization of transport, therefore, has 
played a very considerable role. 

Let us take road transport first. Nearly 2,700 vehicles of all 
kinds, from private cars to five-ton trucks, cover millions of miles 
a month as they take refugees from one camp to another or to 
points of embarkation, provide transportation for IRO officials 
supervising the work of the Organization and carry materials and 
food supplies to their destinations. The cost of purchasing, main- 
taining and fueling these vehicles amounts to $8,500,000 a year. 

Railways, which are generally in only fair condition in Eu- 
rope, are used for long journeys and for large numbers. From 
forty to fifty special trains run each month, the cost in Germany 
being met by the federal authorities. 

In view of the developing magnitude of overseas emigration 
a fleet of ships became essential. IRO had inherited three ships 
from the Intergovernmental Committee in London. A year later 
it had sixteen and this figure rose to thirty-nine at the peak of 
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activity. The majority of these ships are United States transports 
which have been re-equipped to fit them for their new work. An 
average of from 20,000 to 30,000 passengers have embarked in 
them each month, making a total of 400,000, or the equivalent of 
twenty-six divisions. It is the largest privately operated fleet in 
the world. It flies the flag of IRO — a white lifebuoy on a navy 
blue background. On board all these ships are medical personnel 
and multilingual escorting officers responsible for the welfare of 
the passengers. 

Finally, aircraft has been used for sick and old people, preg- 
nant women and children. No fewer than 20,500 people have 
been transported in all directions by air. 

This brief summary may explain why IRO has sometimes 
been called “the largest travel agency in the world.” 


VIII 


THOSE WHO REMAIN 


A rapid glance at IRO statistics might lead to the conclusion 
that since the number of refugees who have emigrated or been 
repatriated exceeds the number originally admitted, the camps 
must now be emptied. This, however, does not take into account 
the fact that new arrivals have been pouring in: 20,000 births a 
year, and nearly as many new registrations monthly — some of 
them representing a new crop of refugees. 


The “Hard Core” 


Over and above these transient residents there is another 
category of refugee whose departure has been delayed, if not 
made impossible for various reasons. This is what has become 
known as the “hard core,” whose existence might easily have 
been foreseen from the policy of selection practiced by certain 
governments. After they had picked out the individuals who 
were of “economic value,” a remnant was left to whom one 
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hesitates to apply the term “unsaleable goods” — old people, 
chronic invalids, cripples, misfits, large families, widows with 
children and couples who were unmarried, often as a result of 
circumstances for which they were not responsible, and girls with 
babies, officially termed “unmarried mothers.” By an irony of 
fate, this hard core also includes members of the managerial and 
professional classes, whose economic value is generally very little 
appreciated. 

It was with this group in mind that, as early as June 1949, 
Mr. Tuck urged the governments to admit a fair proportion of 
handicapped refugees as a counterpart to the young and healthy 
workers. Being a temporary agency with a limited budget, IRO 
could not give permanent assistance to people who were not in a 
position to earn their own living. The most it could do was to 
contribute toward the setting up and maintenance of the institu- 
tions in which they were to be accommodated. 

The indifference of governments to this problem was all the 
more shocking in view of the fact that every human community 
includes old and sick people for whom it is a point of honor to 
make provision. Why, then, should the helpless refugees be ex- 
cluded? To accept them would have been merely an act of com- 
mon humanity. However, since there was no such spontaneous 
sentiment, it had to be created. 


Classification of “Difficult” Cases 


Individuals who appear to be difficult to place are made the 
object of careful examination. They are classified according to 
the seriousness of the reasons for which they have been barred, 
and then subdivided into categories based on the reasons for the 
refusal. This system has shown that the verdicts of selection mis- 
sions are not irrevocable; persons who are rejected by one mission 
may very well be presented to another with some prospect of 
success. It has thus been possible to reduce the total number of 
refugees whose placement was difficult from an estimated 175,000 
in 1949 to about 50,000 one year later. One of the paradoxes and 
injustices of the situation has been that a whole family may be 
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barred merely because one of its members fails to meet the 
requirements laid down. This unwarranted severity aggravated 
the tragedy of the “difficult cases.” Thus it has happened that 
families have preferred to give up a dream on the eve of its 
realization rather than leave a crippled child or a grandmother 
behind in an institution. 

Most of the rejections have been on grounds of health, par- 
ticularly where there has been any indication of tuberculosis. If 
there seems to be a chance of improving the health of an indi- 
vidual who has been declared ineligible for this or for any other 
reason, he is given suitable treatment in the hope that he will 
recover at least partially his capacity for work. If not, he has to 
join the group of those for whom institutions are the only solu- 
tion. This is the fate of old people, advanced cases of tuberculosis, 
cripples, mental patients and chronic invalids. Age is also a se- 
rious obstacle. Very few countries receive men over forty-five 
years or women over forty. Families with more than two children 
are refused entry into certain countries, but luckily this stricture 
is not general. 


Professional Classes 


Members of the professional classes are as much to be pitied 
as anyone. They are very little sought after and are liable to re- 
main buried in the camps, where they represent “a forgotten 
élite” consisting of teachers, lawyers, writers, artists and even 
doctors. Their coming is, moreover, opposed by professional asso- 
ciations afraid of new competition. Even some of the govern- 
ments themselves have considered them as difficult to absorb, 
if not even as subversive elements. Following an investigation 
which he carried out on behalf of the United Nations in 1948, 
Mr. Carl J. Hambro of Norway was astonished at the definite 
preference shown for “solid arms and weak heads.” This is all 
the more surprising as there is a shortage of specialists and 
technicians in many countries. 

The question of medical and related professions is one of the 
most interesting. There is a curious paradox in the fact that 2,500 
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doctors and 3,000 nurses remained idle in the camps, while the 
health services in so many countries were inadequate. Some of 
these individuals have been reduced to trying to pass themselves 
off as manual workers with the hope of one day being able to re- 
turn to their real professions. IRO has tried to interest the World 
Health Organization in this question and an extensive list has 
been published giving the titles and qualifications of doctors, 
whose names were included only after their diplomas or profes- 
sional knowledge had been carefully verified. 


Placement Service 


As countries did not ask for members of the professional 
classes, interest in what they could offer had to be stimulated. 
A placement service was accordingly started by Mr. Kingsley 
in October 1949. It was concerned, broadly speaking, with all 
those who met with difficulties when they tried to emigrate to 
foreign countries; the service tried to present candidates in the 
most favorable light. It has been primarily concerned with help- 
ing the professional classes by compiling a dossier of their qualifi- 
cations and experience. A dozen or so officials have been assigned 
the task of trying to fill openings in the different countries from 
the many and varied possibilities which the refugees offer. There 
are no fewer than 400 different occupations among the refugees, 
ranging from archaeologists and bandleaders to fencing masters 
and acrobats. In eight months the placement service received 
1,200 job offers from countries as widely different as Ethiopia, 
Chile and Norway. Its efforts have resulted in the placing of en- 
gineers, agricultural experts, architects, electricians, etc. In many 
regions there is a shortage of teachers and, thanks to IRO pub- 
licity, Argentina, Egypt and Pakistan, for example, have engaged 
language or science masters from among the refugees. ~ 

Whatever the particular qualifications may be, the scattering 
of the refugee élite among the countries of the world will con- 
tribute to the spreading of European civilization, art and tech- 
nical knowledge. To take only one example, certain countries like 
the South American republics or Australia, which hitherto have 
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had few contacts with Eastern Europe have had their eyes open- 
ed to new forms of art thanks to Hungarian composers, Polish 
painters and dancers from the Baltic states. 


Charity is Recognized as a Duty 


The problem of the refugees who were difficult to place could 
not be solved by individual emigration alone. It was necessary to 
arouse public opinion and governments by appealing to senti- 
ments of human fellowship and charity. Accordingly, a public 
information program was carried on through pamphlets, films 
and lectures in order to draw the attention of the public to the 
unhappy situation of those who had been universally rejected 
and were in danger of being totally forgotten. 

IRO was naturally anxious to set an example of generosity 
and it therefore allocated $22,000,000 to voluntary organizations 
concerned with services for the aged, crippled and invalided. The 
appeals made by the Organization did not go unheard. From the 
spring of 1950 onwards offers began to come in from various 
quarters, and this tendency gradually became more marked. 
France, which had always shown a great interest in these unfor- 
tunate people, provided a home for 1,000 elderly refugees in the 
institutions of the Petites Soeurs des Pauvres. Belgium and the 
Netherlands followed her example, and so did Great Britain. 
Israel has always been ready to offer hospitality to the physically 
handicapped if they were Jewish. The United States has opened 
her doors to a number of “difficult cases” which have been spon- 
sored by various religious societies. Norway has received blind 
refugees, and Sweden, cases of tuberculosis. 

In short, the movement has been launched, and enthusiasm 
is steadily growing thanks to the readiness with which the 
churches, in particular, and the private welfare societies have 
responded to the call of charity which has, at last, won a victory 
over self-interest. The governments, which for too long merely 
considered the matter from the economic point of view, are now 
showing appreciation of the human side of the problem. A fair 
distribution of refugees without discrimination has at last been 
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accepted, simply because it is the natural course to follow. It 
would have been more generous to have taken this line from the 
very beginning. 


IX 


WINDING UP OF IRO: ITS SUCCESSOR 


IRO’s activities had been slated to terminate at the end of 
three years. This time limit had been set both to ensure that the 
work of evacuating the refugees was speeded up and to facilitate 
the participation of countries reluctant to make prolonged finan- 
cial sacrifices. Thus, the Organization’s mandate officially came 
to an end on 30 June 1950 with its work far from finished and a 
considerable number of new arrivals well in excess of what had 
been foreseen still applying for assistance and protection. IRO’s 
life was therefore extended twice — first to 31 March 1951 and 
then, again, to 30 September 1951, the latter limit being the final 
one. 


Date Limit 


Conscious of the shortness of its life and its limited financial 
resources, the Organization did its best to expedite the comple- 
tion of its work. For this reason, it very soon introduced a “sus- 
pension order” under which no further applicants were to be 
provided with care and maintenance. This resolution was criti- 
cized from the humanitarian point of view, but was nevertheless 
maintained on the understanding that a clause providing for ex- 
ceptions in cases of distress would be interpreted in as liberal a 
manner as the state of the budget allowed. 

In July 1949, the General Council made a comprehensive 
survey of the work which remained to be done. As a result of 
this investigation, it was decided that the care and maintenance 
provided in the camps would cease on 31 December 1949, and 
that assistance in the form of the distribution of relief would also 
cease on 30 June 1950, except for that given to refugees who 
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were in process of being repatriated or who were emigrating, or 
to those included in the categories of “difficult cases” or “cases 
of distress.” When IRO’s life was prolonged, the December date 
was extended in order to assist the emigration of refugees who 
had arrived in the operational zones before 1 October 1950. The 
cessation of the provision of care and maintenance, on 30 June 
last, had considerable repercussions. On that date, responsibility 
for 105,000 people was transferred from the Organization to the 
local authorities. IRO nevertheless continued to provide care and 
maintenance for 145,000 other refugees. 


Transfer of Responsibility 


France. The agreement signed in February 1950 with the 
French government is an excellent example of how these respon- 
sibilities were transferred. Care and maintenance from then on 
became the responsibility of the Service Social d’ Aide aux Emi- 
grants and the records and funds were handed over to it. IRO 
shared in the cost of institutional care for the refugees, by re- 
funding a part of the government’s contribution to the Organi- 
zation, proportionate to the number of refugees transferred in 
accordance with a written agreement. Legal protection was to be 
provided by an office under the Ministry for Foreign Affairs. 


Germany. It was, of course, in Germany that the transfer of 
responsibilities raised the most difficult problems, as 63,000 refu- 
gees were handed over there to the care of the local authorities. 
Some camps were closed, others regrouped, and although the 
refugees in general showed considerable alarm at this measure, 
the result has been reasonably satisfactory, as the Germans have 
so far given evidence of good will. Plans have been drawn up 
to place destitute refugees in institutions, thanks to the simul- 
taneous cooperation of IRO, the German authorities and local 
charitable societies. 

Last July, the Allied High Commissioners sent the federal 
government a memorandum indicating the treatment to be given 
to the refugees, namely, accommodation in special camps, no dis- 











crimination, equal status with Germans in analogous situations, 
etc. Pending the enactment of legislation on the subject, the fed- 
eral government declared that it was fully aware of its obligations 
and asked the German people to show understanding toward 
others who had suffered the same tribulations as themselves. 

The problem of caring for this group has been greatly com- 
plicated by the presence of 7,000,000 German refugees who con- 
stitute a large, poverty-stricken and discontented element. United 
in a single political party they were unexpectedly successful in 
several Laender during the recent elections. 


Austria and Italy. As far as Austria is concerned, provision 
for the 30,000 refugees living in Austria for whom IRO is still 
responsible are to be included in the Peace Treaty the conclusion 
of which has been deferred sine die. The consequences for the 
refugees of this situation have been repeatedly brought to the 
attention of the governments by IRO. As far as Italy is concerned 
an agreement has just been concluded which provides that 20,000 
of the 30,000 refugees there will be shipped out before next 
October, and the Italian government has agreed to make itself 
responsible for the remaining 10,000. 


The Work Done 


What is the net result of the work done up to 30 November 
1950, that is to say in forty months of existence? IRO has ac- 
corded protection to more than a million and a half refugees, of 
whom 71,494 have been repatriated and 865,230 have been re- 
settled. About 217,800 still receive legal protection and 263,304 
more receive other types of assistance. Of this latter number 
179,779 have a good chance of being resettled and there is reason 
to hope that in view of the recent legislation in the United States 
two-thirds of them will emigrate there while the rest will prob- 
ably find homes in Canada, Australia and South America. In 
short, around 80,000 will have to be absorbed by the countries 
where they are now living, 16,500 of whom are ill and will prob- 
ably have to be placed in institutions. 
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The General Prablem of Emigration 


The great migrations have always been from East to West. 
For a long time an overpopulated East regarded Europe as a 
promised land towards which it was driven not only by a desire 
for conquest, but also because of economic pressures. After the 
discovery of the New World, Europe itself turned to the West. 
While the Spanish empire overseas may have been built up by a 
handful of conquerors in search of gold, the great wealth of the 
United States was made by a handful of refugees in search of 
liberty. 

In the course of a single century (1820-1924), 55,000,000 
people left Europe for the lands across the seas. This movement, 
checked temporarily by the first World War, resumed its course 
in the interwar period and was again held up for ten years by 
the outbreak of hostilities. It is only normal that it should now 
start again, for despite the terrible bloodshed caused by the war, 
the population of Europe has increased by 18,000,000. 

It might be an overstatement to say that many of those who 
give political reasons to justify their voluntary exile and their 
desire to settle abroad are in reality “economic refugees.” Never- 
theless, it is undeniable that the uncertain conditions which pre- 
vail in Eastern Europe have influenced their decision, either con- 
sciously or otherwise. Even without the devastation of war, the 
Nazi excesses and the extravagances of the Soviet regime, tens of 
thousands of the inhabitants of Eastern Europe would have tried 
to make their way to countries more favorably situated than their 
own. 


IRO’s Successor 


The problem of the refugees has not been solved and it is 
questionable whether it ever will be. The present trend of affairs 
foreshadows new streams of refugees constantly swelling the 
ranks of those who are already tragically numerous. Present es- 
timates of the total number of refugees and stateless persons 
range from 60-100 million with some 13,000,000 in Europe 
and the Middle East, 8-10 million in the Indian sub-continent, 
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possibly 40,000,000 or more in China, and almost the entire 
population of Korea. These vast problems have far exceeded the 
capacity of IRO. Its limited resources have permitted only min- 
imal assistance. In Korea, however, as in the case of the Arab 
refugees, it has done what it could by providing medical supplies, 
tents and blankets and by putting seven members of its staff at 
the disposal of the Unified Command. 

It is thus obvious that the problem is not, as had been hoped, 
a temporary one but a permanent affliction of the modern 
world. In February 1949, the Economic and Social Council of 
the United Nations accordingly considered the means of meeting 
a situation which was universal in character. For its part, IRO 
had already drawn attention to the necessity of carrying on the 
work after the termination of its own activities. 

It was under these circumstances that the United Nations 
General Assembly decided, on 3 December 1949, to set up a High 
Commissioner’s Office to begin operations on 1 January 1951, 
and requested the Economic and Social Council to prepare its 
terms of reference and, at the same time, to make recommenda- 
tions for a definition of the term “refugee.” !” 

This latter suggestion led the Economic and Social Council to 
prepare, not only a statute for the High Commissioner’s Office, 
but also a draft convention relating to the protection of refugees. 
These two texts, after lengthy discussion, were drafted in their 
final form at Geneva in August 1950, and were then submitted 
to the General Assembly at Lake Success.’* It was immediately 
apparent that all the governments were tired of the subject. 
After four years they no longer felt able to continue making sub- 
stantial financial contributions for relief, particularly at a time 
when the international situation was forcing them to undertake 
new burdens. There was general agreement on the necessity of 
protecting the refugees, but each saw the problem differently, 


12 Official Records of the Fourth Session of the General Assembly, 
Resolutions, 20 September-10 December, 1949, p. 36. 

13 For the statute and the draft convention see, respectively, Economic 
and Social Council, Official Records, Fifth Year: Eleventh Session, 
3 July-16 August 1950, Supplement No. 1, Resolutions, p. 53 and 
United Nations Doc. E/1850, 25 August 1950. 
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either from a national or international angle. The Anglo-Saxon 
countries have a tendency to regard themselves as having sole 
responsibility for the well-being of all those who are settled in 
their territory and do not enjoy the protection of any other gov- 
ernment. For these countries the status of a refugee is only a 
temporary phase of fairly short duration because of their rapid 
and extensive facilities for naturalization. In contrast to this prac- 
tical solution the Latin countries, with more limited facilities for 
naturalization, stress the importance of creating an international 
organization for the protection of the legal rights of the refugee. 

The provisions of the Statute of the High Commissioner’s 
Office, which was adopted on 14 December 1950, reflect these 
divergent tendencies.'* The new agency will have a comparatively 
modest budget of only $300,000 to cover administrative expenses, 
and its activities will be limited to providing legal protection 
to the refugees. There is no provision for any kind of material 
assistance. Even the arrangements for the legal protection repre- 
sent a compromise between the two views and, as a result, have 
been defined in comparatively vague terms. The primary func- 
tion of the High Commissioner will be to improve the lot of the 
refugees, in so far as possible, by means of international conven- 
tions and private agreements with various governments, and to 
supervise the application of such agreements. 

To carry out these duties the Assembly chose Mr. Van Heuven 
Goedhart, former Minister of Justice in the Netherlands govern- 
ment-in-exile in London. He has been appointed for a period of 
three years and will have his headquarters in Geneva. His pre- 
cise terms of reference are to be embodied in the refugee con- 
vention which was not completed by the Assembly because of the 
pressure of other work. This task has been left to a diplomatic 
conference which is to meet in the near future in Geneva. 

The fundamental question — namely the definition of the 
term “refugee” — is a particularly important one. The nature of 
that definition will determine the scope of the new convention 


14 Resolutions Adopted By the General Assembly During the Period 
19 September-15 December 1950 (General Assembly, Official Records, 
Fifth Session, Supplement No. 20), p. 46. 
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and it has, therefore, been the subject of lively controversy. The 
definition in the Constitution of IRO has been considered both 
too detailed and too vague. It has been criticized for including 
only a small proportion of the refugees — mainly those from Eu- 
rope — and for barring anyone of German origin in virtue of the 
principle of the “guilt of the vanquished,” a principle which is 
now being called in question. Here also two different viewpoints 
have been manifest. On the one hand, there are those in favor of 
a broad general definition susceptible of application to all refu- 
gees and, on the other hand, there are those who, fearing that 
the work of the High Commissioner may be rendered ineffective 
by trying to achieve too much, are in favor of a restrictive defini- 
tion listing the specific categories of refugees who are to be elig- 
ible for assistance. 

Whatever the outcome may be, some convention has become 
a necessity; the old prewar agreements are no longer applicable 
to the existing conditions which have so aggravated the plight of 
the refugee if only because of the tightening of administrative 
controls and the growth of nationalism. 

While waiting for final action on the convention, the High 
Commissioner has begun to survey his task. Though he is the 
successor to IRO, he will not replace it. In the first place he will 
operate in a much more restricted field, having no responsibility 
for care and maintenance, repatriation or emigration. On the 
other hand, he will have to ensure the legal protection of a 
greater number of persons in a greater number of countries. 
Furthermore, he will have the support of nearly all the govern- 
ments belonging to the United Nations — not only the eighteen 
states members of IRO, and will also have the advantage of the 
great experience of IRO. ' 

The new agency will be responsible for the legal protection of 
the refugees; but who will look after their future and help them 
to find new homes? As a complement to the work of the High 
Commissioner’s Office, there should be another agency to deal 
with the problem of resettlement. In this field, IRO has unique 
and varied experience. There can probably be no question of 
again extending its existence but it would be most unfortunate if 
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no use were to be made of its trained staff or if its fleet, which 
has been specially fitted out for carrying refugees, were to be dis- 


persed. 


Conclusion 


Although it is true that the million and a half refugees with 
whom IRO was concerned were only a small part of the count- 
less number spread all over the world, nevertheless, the task of 
evacuating to countries in all corners of the globe the thousands 
of unhappy human beings who were immobilized in the heart of 
Europe was an immense undertaking. It was, moreover, carried 
out under the most difficult circumstances, in countries half 
starved and devastated. Political developments had forced IRO 
to adapt its work to unforeseen circumstances. Originally set up 
to repatriate victims of Nazi violence who had been forcibly re- 
moved from their countries, it ended by resettling in far off coun- 
tries refugees who stayed voluntarily in Germany, refusing to 
return to their countries while the latter were under the domina- 
tion of the Soviet Union. Less than a year after it started its 
work, IRO had to face an entirely new situation. 


The ideal which animated the work of the Organization was 
a humane one, and so were its accomplishments if one admits the 
inevitable fallibility of human instruments. It was impossible 
to avoid overcrowding, idleness, and the formation of a “hard 
core.” No migration on such a vast scale had ever been organized 
since the exchange of the Greek and Turkish populations in 
1922. Even these transfers had involved only two countries. The 
work of IRO has, on the other hand, been universal in character. 
It has not only operated throughout the world, but has been 
concerned with questions of a most varied nature — lodgings, 
food, medical care, education, rehabilitation, psychological prob- 
lems, navigation, emigration, and political and financial matters. 

IRO, a veritable state, has had more individuals under its 
jurisdiction and more officials than, say, Luxemburg or Albania. 
In the community of nations, it has represented a kind of super- 
state devoted to humanitarian and not political ends. In short, 
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it has taken the place of a government for those who had no 
government of their own. Its work is only a momentary episode 
in the history of refugees, but it is an essential one. Previously, 
the League of Nations agencies had been mainly concerned with 
questions of legal protection, and UNRRA, during its brief ex- 
istence, with relief. For the first time through the work of IRO 
the problem was dealt with as a whole, from the arrival of refu- 
gees in the camps until their landing in the ports of the reception 
countries. If human misfortune has never before pursued its vic- 
tims so relentlessly, neither has such an effort ever been made to 
relieve it. 

The over-optimistic hopes that the problem could be liquid- 
ated have not been realized. For the world is today faced with a 
problem which it had forgotten during the time when wars were 
localized and limited to fighting between professional armies. 
Now that war has become total, all the inhabitants of the belli- 
gerent countries run the risk of being forced to leave homes 
which have been reduced to rubble and wander as refugees in 
search of a new future. The minds of men have never been so 
intolerant. A conflict in which two ideologies clash is imbued 
with a fanaticism which forbids neutrality, so great is the tyranny 
of intolerance. 

In short, the problem which faces the world is that of liberty 
of conscience. The Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
once more solemnly proclaimed the dignity of the human person 
and the equal rights of all men. Only through the application of 
these principles can we create a universe in which brotherly love 
reigns at last and there are no refugees. 





